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Track and Field Classic of the Middle West 


The Fifth Annual 


OHIO RELAYS 


April 20 and 21, 1928 














The field in the four-mile relay, 1927 











Competition for Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Junior Highs and Elementary Schools. 


Thirty-six events covering the entire Track and Field program. 


Beautiful Ohio Relay Plaques for relay events. Individual plaques 
and medals for individual winners and relay team members. 


Held at the Ohio Stadium. Ideal facilities for handling large 
entry lists. 


April 20—Preliminaries and a few finals in High School events 
only. | 


April 21—Preliminaries and finals in all College, University and 
Normal School events. 


No College or University events are scheduled for 


Friday, April 20th. 


For information, address W. D. Griffith, Manager Ohio Relays, 
Athletic House, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


L. W. St. John G. M. Trautman 


Director of Athletics Directors of Relays 


ENTRIES CLOSE APRIL 14th 
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Dates of 1928 Olympic Games 


EVERAL coaches have written asking the dates 
of the various Olympic Games. Following is a 
list of the different events and the corresponding 
dates announced by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee: 
Hockey—May 17-26. 
Football Association—May 27-June 15. 
Weight Lifting—July 28-29. 
Athletics—July 29-August 4 and 6. 
Fencing—July 29-August 11. 
Penthalon—July 30-August 5. 
Yachting—July 31-August 4. 
Rowing—August 2-9. 
Cycling—August 6-10. 
Swimming—August 3-5. 
Boxing—August 4-11. 
Gymnastics—August 7-11. 
“Equestrian Sports’”—August 8-10. 
Wrestling—August 9-12. 
Demonstrations of Korfbal and Lacrosse—Au- 
gust 7. 


The College Olympic Try-Outs 


The Olympic try-outs for college men are as fol- 
lows: 

N. C. A. A. Swimming Meet, University of Penn- 
sylvania—March 30 and 31. 


N. C. A. A. Wrestling Meet, Iowa State College— 
March 30 and 381. 


N. C. A. A. Track and Field Meet, Chicago—June 
8 and 9. 


Olympic Team Track Coaches 


The following are the coaches for the 1928 Olympic 
track and field team: Lawson Robertson, University 
of Pennsylvania; John Behr, Illinois Athletic Club; 
Dean Cromwell, University of Southern California; 
Harry Hillman, Dartmouth University; Wilbur Hut- 
sell, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; John Magee, 
Bowdoin College; Henry F. Schulte, University of 
Nebraska; Tom Keane, Syracuse University; Eddie 
Farrell, Harvard University ; Jack Rider, Boston Ath- 
letic Association, and Dink Templeton, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Dates and Places for Final Try-Outs 


Track and Field—Cambridge, Mass., July 6 and 7. 
400-Meter Run—New Haven, Mass., July 4. 
400-Meter Hurdles—New Haven, Mass., July 4. 
Swimming—Detroit, Mich., June 22-24. 

Water Polo—Chicago, IIl., April 6-7. 

Diving—San Francisco, Cal., June 7, 8 and 9. 
Boxing—Boxton, Mass., April 23-24. 
Wrestling—Grand Rapids, Mich., July 6-7. 
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The College Relay Meets 


The college relays will show the ability of this 
year’s undergraduate track and field athletes 


HE results of the relay meets 

this year will be watched with 
especial interest to see what 
undergraduate athletes are of Olympic 
calibre. The indoor meets brought 
out some new men and gave some in- 
dications regarding the class of the 
present day performers. Because in- 
door conditions, distances and events 
have not as yet been standardized, the 
records made in indoor meets mean 
less for comparative purposes than do 
the records made in outdoor competi- 
tion. Records, however, in the old and 
well-established meets have been 
broken this year with the same 
regularity as have the records in the 
past. It appears that the college track 
and field men this year will at least 


By John L. Griffith 


average as high as the college men of 
other years have averaged. 

The Illinois Relays held in the Illi- 
nois Armory, March 17th, brought to- 
gether athletes from eighty colleges 
and high schools. A number of 
records were broken and the per- 
formances of the athletes presaged 
splendid competition later in the out- 
door relays. Some of the outstanding 
athletes were Elder of Notre Dame 
who equalled the world’s indoor and 
outdoor record for 75 yards; Gess of 
Kentucky won the 1000 yard run in 
2:18.8; Droegemuller of Northwest- 
ern vaulted 13 feet 2% inches; the 
University of Illinois four mile team 
won in 17 min. 56.5 seconds; the 
University of Iowa won the mile relay 


in 3:24.5 and McIntosh of Monmouth 
won the all around championship with 
5,269 points. 

The Texas and Rice Relays con- 
ducted for the fourth time by the 
University of Texas and by Rice Insti- 
tute will be held at Austin, Texas, 
March 23rd, and at Houston, Texas, 
the following day. These two relay 
meets attract not only the best athletes 
of the south and southwest but also 
many of the good men from the 
Missouri Valley and Big Ten Con- 
ferences. 

The Sixth Annual Southern Relays 
will be held April 14th in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mr. W. A. Alexander ex- 
pects that the games this year will 
surpass the others which already have 














Portland Sunday Tribune. 


Francis Hussey of Boston College winning a semi-final in the 100 yard dash in the New England Intercollegiates; Morrill (B. U.) 2nd, 
Connor, Bowdoin, unplaced, Beals, Williams, unplaced, Taylor, Tufts, 3rd 
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been held, both in point of numbers of 
competitors, and in the excellency of 
their performances. 

On April 21st Dr. Forrest C. Allen, 
Director of Athletics, University of 
Kansas, will conduct the Sixth Annual 
Kansas Relays. Last year the Notre 
Dame quarter mile relay team, com- 
posed of Riley, Elder, Reilly and Della 
Maria, established the new meet record 
of 41.6 seconds. Iowa State College 
with Conger, Hoak, Thornburg and 
Caulum ran the two mile relay in 
7:53.9 and Rinefort of Grinnell set a 
new mark in the discus with a throw 
of 141 feet 434 inches. 

The Fifth Annual Ohio Relays will 
be held April 20th and 21st in the 
great Ohio State Stadium. Last year 
fifty-three colleges, sixty-seven high 
schools and fourteen junior high 
schools entered men or teams in the 
Ohio Relays. This year some of the 
high school events will be held on 
Friday but all of the college and 
university events will be contested on 
Saturday. All gate receipts for the 
two days of competition will be pro- 
rated among the institutions com- 
peting at the Fifth Annual Ohio Re- 
lays. There will be absolutely no 
deduction from these receipts toward 
any expense of the meet. The Relay 
Management obligates itself to pro- 
rate these receipts up to 100 percent 
of all railroad fares and then up to 
100 percent of all sleeping car fares if 
sufficient funds are available. If an 
excess still remains, it will be prorated 
on the basis of distance traveled. Two 
events have been added to the 
customary Ohio Relay Program for 
the 1928 meet. To afford Olympic 
prospects in the hurdles a full field for 
their endeavors, the Olympic distance 
of 440 yards will be run over three- 
foot hurdles. On popular demand, a 
two-mile high school relay has been 








440 Yard Relay 
880 Yard Relay 
1 Mile Relay 





2 Mile Relay 
4 Mile Relay 
100 Yard Dash 
120 Yard Low Hurdles 
High Jump 
Broad Jump 
Pole Vault 
Shot Put 
Hammer Throw 
Discus Throw 
Javelin Throw 
2 Mile Run 
Hop Step and Jump 
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— Pennsylvania 
.-. 1:28.4 Michigan State College 
.... 3323.6 Syracuse University 
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....18 380.6 Illinois 
—< aan Hester (Michigan) 
— Steinbrenner (M. I. T.) 

6’ 4 Burg (Chicago) 

23’ a Hamm (Georgia Tech) 
12'10%” Pickard (Pittsburgh) 
46° 4 ” Anderson (Cornell) 
158’ %” Ide (Penn State) 
139’ 1%” Anderson (Cornell) 
181’ 7%” Northrup (Michigan) 
..-- 9:32 Cox (Penn State) 

45’ 8%” Moore (Pennsylvania) 








added and many entries have already 
been received in this event. 

The Penn Relays April 27th and 
28th, held for the thirty-third succes- 
sive year, will attract the attention of 
the entire United States. The Penn 
Relay management has established a 
record for businesslike management 
and splendid officiating. Last year’s 
records in the events which are held 
in common with other relay meets 
were as above. 

The Nineteenth Annual Drake Re- 
lay Meet will be held in DesMoines, 
Iowa, on April 27th and 28th, the 
same dates on which the Penn Relays 
are conducted. The Drake Relay man- 
agement was the first to guarantee the 
expenses of visiting teams in the same 
manner that the expenses of visiting 
football, basketball and baseball teams 
are commonly guaranteed by the home 
team managers. As the meet has 
grown this practice has been discon- 
tinued and instead the profits of the 
meet, which are considerable, are pro- 
rated among the competing institu- 
tions. 

The Drake Relay committee while 
encouraging competition for a large 
number of college and high school 
boys, has adopted the slogan of “Qual- 
ity Rather than Quantity” and with 











McGinnis, Wisconsin, Dunson, Oklahoma, Allott, Colorado, and Doornbos, Kansas, in the 
finish of a semi-final heat in the hurdles in the 1927 Kansas Relays 


justifiable pride calls attention to the 
unusually high class performances 
which are made each year in the 
Drake Stadium. Last year’s records in 
the standard events were as follows: 
(See page 6.) 

The University of Washington Re- 
lays at Seattle, Washington, under the 
direction of C. S. Edmundson, Univer- 
sity of Washington track coach, the 
Dakota Relays at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, under the management of 
Howard Wood, the Marquette Relays, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, managed by 
Conrad Jennings, the Mason City, 
Iowa, Relays and the Lakewood, Ohio, 
Relays, are other noteworthy games 
which will be held before the dual, 
state and conference season opens. 

Some of the outstanding men in the 
different sections are mentioned in the 
following paragraphs. Archie Hahn, 
Assistant Track Coach at Princeton 
University, has written regarding the 
eastern men as follows: 

“It is rather hard to pick any 
definite men who are likely to be the 
outstanding men in the different track 
and field events for this spring as 
undoubtedly some freshmen of _ last 
year will appear. I am taking the 
sprinters mainly from their showing 
in the indoor meets of the year. James 
Daly of Holy Cross won the Intercol- 
legiate 70 yards in 7.2 seconds with 
the following men placing in this 
order: Karl Wildermuth, George- 
town; Folwell Scull, Pennsylvania; 
James Quinn, Holy Cross; James Pap- 
pas, Princeton. These men all finished 
within about a foot—that is, they all 
hit the tape about together—inches 
separating the men. Daly is a re- 
markable starter. Quinn was clocked 
once last year in a dual meet in 9.6 
seconds but did not place in the inter- 
collegiates last spring. Pappas was 
also timed in 9.6 in the Cornell- 
Princeton meet, but the record was 
not allowed, as the track was found to 
be 18 inches short. It would be hard 
to say which of these men named 
above would come through first in 100 
yards on the cinders. Scull, Quinn 
and Pappas look better than the others 
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in the 220 yard dash. Bartholomew, 
Penn State, though not so good in 
indoor running is better outdoors and 
I believe he was timed in 9.6 last 
spring once and placed in the Inter- 
collegiates 220 yards. Ross, of Yale, 
who generally runs the 440 yards in 
the Intercollegiates is a remarkable 
220-yard-man and if used in that event 
he ought to be the best we have in 
the East. Rockwell of Princeton ran 
the 220 yards in the Cornell meet last 
year in 21.4 seconds so should be con- 
sidered this year. These men are all 
from schools that are in the Inter- 
collegiates. Cummings of the Vir- 
ginia Conference is a wonderful 
sprinter and will be one of the out- 
standing men of the year. All the 
men named above should be better 
than 10 seconds in the 100 this spring 
and should beat 22 seconds in the 220 
yards. 

440 Yards—The outstanding man 
in the 440 yards, here in the East 
this year is Ray Barbuti of Syracuse, 
who was also a football star last fall. 
His team won the mile relay indoor 
Intercollegiates this winter breaking 
the record and he was unofficially 
timed on the indoor 8 lap track for 
the 440 yards in 48 seconds. He 
placed second in the Eastern Inter- 
collegiates last year and should win 
this year. Gerald Swope, Dartmouth, 
is also another fine runner who looks 
good for this spring. L. Ross of Yale, 
has more speed than Barbuti but is 
not so strong. He is capable of doing 
49 seconds in the 440 and will be 
heard of in the Intercollegiates this 
year. T. Durkin of Holy Cross and 
E. Hoctor of Georgetown looked good 
in the indoor Intercollegiates and 
should be good this spring. It may 
be there are other good men in the 
colleges but I do not know of them at 
the present moment. Denton and St. 
Clair who ran second and third in the 
Syracuse champion relay team are 
also good 440-men. 

The outstanding hurdlers in the 
East are Monty Wells, Dartmouth, 
Eastern Intercollegiates winner last 
spring in 14.8, who was unable to com- 
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Guthrie, Ohio State, Werner, Illinois, Kinsey, Illinois, and Brickman, Chicago, in high 


hurdle race in Ohio Relays 


pete in the indoor Intercollegiates be- 
cause of injuries; John Collier of 
Brown University, who placed in the 
Intercollegiates last spring, was the 
winner of the indoor 70 yards this 
year and is capable of doing 120 yards 
in 15 seconds; Elmer Carruthers, Cor- 
nell, 15 seconds last spring; Frank 
Sheldon, Yale, Bernard Lucos, Bow- 
doin, Leander Jadwin of Princeton, 
are also outstanding men. These men 
also run the low hurdles. Low hurdlers 
Captain Spellman of Cornell, 23.6 
seconds last year in the Cornell- 
Princeton meet, looks best to date. Sol 
Furth of New York University, who 
placed second in the indoor Intercol- 
legiates 70 yards high hurdles should 
also make a good man in this race— 
better than in the highs as he is rather 
small for the highs. 

880 Yards—The outstanding man is 
Phil Edwards, the colored runner from 
New York University. He should 
make the Olympic team and would be 
my choice for first in this event in 
the Intercollegiates. He is the best 
college man at this distance this year. 
I have seen him run several indoor 
races this winter and he has speed, 
endurance and a wonderful kick at the 
end of the race. He is also a nervy 
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and game runner. Hogan of Yale ran 
well last year in 1:56.2 and should be 
well up in all his races this 
year. Other men who looked good 
during the indoor season were Veit, 
New York University, R. Keith and E. 
Latham of Dartmouth. 


Discus Throw—The only data that 
can be secured on this event is that 
available from last year. The out- 
standing man in the East last year 
was Anderson of Cornell, who in the 
Princeton-Cornell dual meet threw the 
discus a distance of 146 feet. Bran- 
denberg, Yale; Pratt, Harvard, and 
Moeser, Princeton, should be in the 
140-foot class this spring. There may 
be many others just as good but no 
information relative to the same is 
available. Anderson won this event 
in the Ohio and Penn Relays last 
spring. 

Javelin Throw—Hines, Georgetown, 
Intercollegiate champion and record 
holder, last spring threw the javelin 
205 feet. Bill Healey, Princeton, 
fourth in the Intercollegiates last 
spring made a record of 190 feet. The 
above men are the only men left in 
college ranks who placed last year. 
Pratt, Harvard, had a record last year 
of 185 feet. Layden, Maine, if still 
in school is good. His last year’s 
record was 188 feet. 

16 lb. Hammer Throw—There 
seems to be more good hammer throw- 
ers in the East this year than for 
some time. Wright of Cornell, win- 
ner and new record holder of the 35 
lb. weight in the indoor Inter- 
collegiates made a record last year of 
162 feet. If he improves in the ham- 
mer as in the 35 Ib. he should be 
better this year. The following men 
with approximate records are: Gwinn, 
Pittsburgh, 160 feet; Linn, Pitts- 
burgh (if in school), 160 feet; Wor- 
den, Cornell, 155 feet; Cohen, Cornell, 
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155 feet; Black, Maine (if in school), 
160 feet; Moore, Princeton, 150 feet. 

One Mile Run—Bill Cox of Penn 
State, and Littman of Harvard, cer- 
tainly ran a close race in the indoor 
Intercollegiates in the time of 4:20, 
only a few inches apart at the finish. 
Littman came from behind the latter 
part of the race. Cox ran the distance 
last year in 4:18. McMillan of Union 
College placed third in this race and 
he also came from behind at the end 
and had plenty of run still left in him 
at the end. James L. Reed, Harvard, 
also placed in this race. He will prob- 
ably be used in the two mile outdoor 
Intercollegiates. John Gore, Prince- 
ton, the other place man in this race, 
together with these men, look like the 
best five in the East today, unless some 
dark horse comes up during the out- 
door season. All of these men should 
do 4:25 or better. 

Two Mile Run—Bill Cox again 
heads this list if he should elect to 
run this spring. Joseph Hagen, 
Columbia University Sophomore, is 
the surprise of the season, winning 
the indoor Intercollegiates in 9:37.2. 
He has done about 9:32 in another 
meet this winter. I saw him run close 
to 9:32 in the Brooklyn handicap race 
on a flat floor with no banked corners 
as in the Intercollegiates. His coach 
tells me he was running as a novice 
about a year ago, and that he ran the 
mile as a freshman and in prep school, 
and tried with varying success to run 
the 880. Reid, Harvard, looks good. 
Benson of Cornell, Lee of Penn State, 
and Wells, Princeton, are other likely 
men. Benson won the indoor Inter- 
collegiates one year ago, but has been 
running the mile most of the time this 
winter, except in the indoor Inter- 
collegiates, where he placed third. 


Pole Vault—This looks like one and 
two for Yale in the East with Captain 
Sabin Carr, world record holder, in- 
door and outdoor for first, and 
Frederick Sturdy for second. Sturdy 
has been doing 13 feet very consistent- 
ly this winter and is likely to go 
higher before the year is past. Ash- 
ley Pond of Yale, Fred Wiesner of 
Georgetown, and F. Clark of Harvard, 
are all likely vaulters. There are prob- 
ably several others here in the East 
who will do about 12 feet 6 inches, 
but the outstanding men are the two 
first mentioned. 

High Jump—Maynard of Dart- 
mouth, the winner of the out- 
door Intercollegiates last spring with 
6 feet 4% inches and of the indoor 
this winter at 6 feet ought to be the 
pick of the eastern college men. Ben 
Hedges, Princeton, with a record of 
6 feet 4 inches last summer looks like 
the next best. Hedges is not com- 


peting this winter as he is a diver on 
the swimming team. Other place 
men at the indoor Intercollegiates 
were T. Russell, Brown; V. V. Wold, 
Yale; Leo J. Sexton, Georgetown; 
H. K. Pierce, Dartmouth. 

Running Broad Jump—From in- 
formation available the following are 
the outstanding men: Alfred Bates, 
Penn State, with a record of 24 feet 
8% inches and the winner of the In- 
tercollegiates last spring and this 
winter; Sol Furth, New York Univer- 
sity sophomore, was second to Bates 
in the indoor Intercollegiates; French, 
Harvard and Griffith, Columbia; 
Rhodes, Cornell, did not place in the 
indoor Intercollegiates, but jumped 22 
feet 10 inches later in a dual meet 
with Yale, which is pretty fair jump- 
ing for indoors. 

Shot Put—16 lb—Dave Adelman, 
Georgetown University, was the win- 
ner of the indoor Intercollegiates and 
made a new record of 48 feet 8 inches. 


Anderson, Cornell, in the Yale-Cornell ~ 


indoor meet recently put the shot over 
46 feet. Lawrence Levy, Cornell, put 
the shot 45 feet; Harold Lamberg, 
University of Pennsylvania, 45 feet, 
and Joseph Morris, Haverford College, 
45 feet. Charles Pratt, Harvard, has 
made 44 feet. All these men have 
made the above records during the 
indoor sason. 

In the Western Conference section 
of the middlewest the following men 
have so far this year made the best 
records: 


60 yard dash, Simpson (Ohio 
State), Conference Meet, 6.3 sec. 
75 yard dash, Elder (Notre Dame), 
Illinois Relays, 7.4 sec. 70 yard high 
hurdles, Cuhel (Iowa), Conference 
Meet, 8.8 sec. 75 yard high hurdles, 
Rockaway (Ohio State), Illinois Re- 
lays, 9 sec. 75 yard low hurdles, Kane 
(Ohio Wesleyan), Illinois Relays, 8.3 
sec. 440 yard run, Baird (Iowa), 
Conference Meet, 50.5 sec. 880 yard 
run, Martin (Purdue), Conference 
Meet, 1:56.4. One mile run, Novak 
(Illinois), Conference Meet, 4:27.2. 
Two mile run, Abbott (Illinois), 
Conference Meet, 9:27.5. Pole vault, 
Droegemuller (N. W.), Conference 
Meet, 13 ft. 2% in. Shot put, Lyon 
(Illinois), Conference Meet, 47 ft. 
54g in. High jump, Carr (Illinois), 
Conference Meet, 5 ft. 115% in. 

The best men in the states served by 
the old Missouri Conference appear to 
be the following: Keith (Oklahoma), 
mile run; Grady (Kansas), sprinter; 
English (Missouri), pole vault; Trum- 
ble (Nebraska), hurdles; Frazier 
(Kansas), two miles; Wyatt (Ne- 
braska), quarter mile; Carmen (Okla- 
homa), hurdles; Caullum (Iowa 
State), half mile; Brown (Missouri), 
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shot; Durish (Nebraska), discus; Mc- 
Inerney (Kansas), broad jump; Brunk 
(Drake), in the high jump and Alf 
(Doane) in the 220 yard dash and the 
quarter mile run. 

J. W. Stewart, Director of Athletics, 
the University of Montana, has com- 
piled the following list of the out- 
standing track men in the Pacific 
Northwest colleges: 

“The undergraduate track and field 
men showing the most promise in the 
Pacific Northwest are as follows: 

University of Washington 

Briz, shot and discus. Brix took 
first at the National Collegiate last 
year, and has done better than 48 ft. 
in the shot. 

Anderson, sprinter. Last year An- 
derson ran the 100 well under 10 sec. 
and the 220 close to 21 sec. He was 
sprint champion of the Northwest, 
took a close second to Borah in the 
Los Angeles meet, and placed in the 
National Collegiate. 

Steve Anderson, hurdler. As a 
Freshman last year S. Anderson set 
a new Washington record of 14.9 in 
the high hurdles. 

Kiser, miler. Kiser is a former Inter- 
scholastic champion. As a Freshman 
last year he ran the mile around 4.22. 


Washington State College 
Foster, sprinter. Foster is a for- 
mer Interscholastic champion. As a 
Freshman he has run the 100 in 9 4/5 
sec.; and the 220 around 21 sec. 
Williams, miler. Did under 4.25 in 
a dual meet. 


University of Idaho 

Cleaver, two-miler. Cleaver won the 
two-mile at the Los Angeles meet last 
year in 9.34. He shows great promise 
in this event. 

University of Montana 

Davis, sprinter and 440. As a 
Sophomore last year and with no pre- 
vious running experience, Davis took 
the 100 in two meets in 10. flat, and 
the 440 twice in 50. flat. 

Miller, vaulter. Last year Miller 
won first in all Northwest meets go- 
ing consistently around 12 ft. 4 in. 
He did this height under very adverse 
weather conditions. 


Adams, half miler. Running this 
event for the first time last year, 
Adams turned in the time of 1.59. He 
has done under 1.57 in practice. 

Oregon State College 

Whitlock, javelin. Last year Whit- 

lock was good for over 190 ft. 


Oregon State 
Sisson has run the 440 close to 49, 
and is also a good distance runner. 
Striff has done over 22 ft. in the 
broad jump. 
University of Oregon 
Oregon had few outstanding men 
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Portland Sunday Tribune, 


Steinbrenner, Mass. Inst. of Tech., winning semi-final low hurdles in New England Intercollegiates, Torrey of Maine, 2nd 


last year. Their best performers were 
as follows: 

Wetzel in the weights. 

Extra in the sprints. 

Flannigan in the broad jump. 

At the present writing I am not 
sure whether these men are still in 
school. 

The outstanding weaknesses in the 
Pacific Northwest are the high jump 
and the broad jump. There have been 


The 


CHOOL and college coaches learn 
most of their baseball from the 
professionals. We may not real- 

ize that accusation but if we are truth- 
ful we cannot deny it. In most cases 
we profit by such examples but in 
some we adopt what we see without 
thorough analysis. Bunting, one of the 
finest offensive moves in baseball, has 
almost been thrown into the discard. 
This is due mainly to the adoption of 
a lively ball but may also be blamed 
on the professional’s desire to keep 
his batting average well up. He 
knows that if a bunt is expected the 
infield will be in closer and his chances 
for “riding one through” are greatly 
increased. 

The importance of bunting for a 
school team cannot be over-empha- 
sized. It is the most easily taught 
tactics in baseball. Any player with 


no really first class men in these 
events for several years. 

In the past three years the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the Univer- 
sity of Montana have been the two 
outstanding schools in track in the 
Northwest. However, the University 
of Montana, University of Idaho, and 
Washington State College are seri- 
ously handicapped every year by poor 
training weather in the early spring 


months. These three schools are 
usually a month to six weeks behind 
in favorable weather as compared with 
Washington, Oregon, and Oregon 
State. 

The Pacific Coast Conference Track 
Meet will be held on June 1st and 
2nd at the University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana.” 

In the May Journal will appear a 
summary of other college men. 


Old Army Game 


By D. V. Graves 


Head Baseball Coach, University of Washington 


average eye-sight, average coordina- 
tion and a willingness to learn can be 








Dorsett V. Graves, now head 
baseball coach and assistant foot- 
ball and basketball coach at the 
University of Washington, played 
football, baseball and basket ball 
at the University of Wisconsin 
from which institution he was 
graduated in 1909. Later he 
coached at the University of 
Idaho, Blees Academy, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Texas A. & M. 
and Montana State College. 
Graves has won forty-eight con- 
ference baseball games and lost 
sixteen in the five years that he 
has coached at the University of 
Washington. 








taught to bunt. Since this cannot be 
said of hitting or of base running and 
since most of the initiative in baseball 
is with the offensive there is no ex- 
cuse for having a team which cannot 
bunt successfully. Another reason it 
is more important to us in school base- 
ball is our lack of hitting strength. 
The average college baseball team has 
in its lineup two or three real hitters 
while the average professional team 
has five or six. The professionals also 
have it on us considerably when it 
comes to running bases. They do not 
run with the recklessness that the col- 
lege players use but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that they are much 
headier on the paths. Observation of 
championship and near championship 
college teams and close analysis of 
their work will show that they are 
uniformly successful bunters. 
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To the average fan and I am afraid 
to a lot of us who are coaching, all 
bunts are executed alike, but there are 
essential differences which are easily 
observed. Generally speaking, there 
are four different kinds of bunts, of 
which the sacrifice is the most im- 
portant; in addition to this we have 
the squeeze bunt, the bunt we try to 
beat out and the bunt and run. Three- 
fourths of our bunting practice should 
be spent in teaching the batter to 
sacrifice successfully. 

The two main differences between 
hitting and bunting are in the stance 
and the swing. In hitting we spend 
hours trying to time the swing with 
the stride. In bunting we try to tear 
down this coordination and make two 
distinct movements. The stride in 
bunting is first and all momentum of 
the body is stopped before the bat is 
brought forward. Again the swing 
which we work on so faithfully in hit- 
ting is absolutely discarded and we 
spend lots of time teaching the player 
to hold the bat motionless at the mo- 
ment of contact with the ball. The 
stance which seems to be most suc- 
cessful is with the rear foot brought 
quickly to position about opposite the 
center of the plate, with the front foot 
slightly “pulled.” This puts the bat- 
ter in a position almost facing the 
pitcher. As to the grip, I think we 
have all discarded the old spread grip 
of one hand on the trade mark and 
use what we call a full choke grip, 
with both hands together about the 


trade mark. With this position and 
this grip it is easy to bunt a ball out- 
side as is necessary in the squeeze 
play. The danger of bunting too hard 
is greatly lessened and due to a gen- 
eral lax of tension bunting is much 
easier. On a bunt which the player 
intends to beat out, this stance and 
grip are usually discarded for an in- 
dividual method which allows the 
player to bunt on the run and which 
also conceals his intention for a mo- 
ment longer. In a sacrifice bunt, after 
the player is once taught the proper 
position and timing, the hardest thing 
yet to teach him is to make him wait 
for a good one. This is also true 
for the base runner who is expecting 
to be sacrificed; he is off for second 
or third too many times before he 
sees the ball bunted on the ground. 
For that reason the writer discourages 
very strongly any signalling by the 
batter as to what ball he is going to 
sacrifice on. All the runner needs to 
know is that the batter intends to 
sacrifice and with this warning keep 
on his toes and go when he sees the 
ball on the ground. The squeeze bunt 
is a very important weapon of of- 
fensive in a close game but differs 
from the sacrifice bunt in that it must 
be carefully signalled to the runner 
and the ball must be bunted on the 
ground or the runner is an easy out. 
On most college teams when attempt- 
ing the squeeze play the runner has a 
tendency to start too soon. If he will 
hold an ordinary lead from third base 
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until just as the pitcher brings up his 
arm for the delivery of the ball he 
will be safe at home provided the ball 
is on the ground. One big weakness 
of the college base runner is that with 
the squeeze play “on,” the runner 
starts with the wind-up of the pitcher 
and allows the pitcher to waste the 
ball and thus makes it harder for the 
batter to bunt. 

The bunt and run play is very much 
overlooked in our eagerness to get a 
“toe-hold on a fast one.” Against a 
good throwing catcher the bunt and 
run is probably more successful with 
college teams than the hit and run. 
With the runner of average speed on 
first he can, by a quick start with the 
pitch get to third a big majority of 
times provided the bunt is short and 
fielded by the third baseman. 

If we divide out time judiciously so 
that we leave a fourth or a third of 
our batting practice period for intel- 
ligent bunting practice I am confident 
that the time will be considered well 
spent when the season is over. Be- 
cause bunting is a lost art among the 
professionals in that it is scarcely 
used, it is not advisable for us to dis- 
card it without careful consideration 
and hours spent in its development. 

Stick with the bunting game, one 
of the most appealing plays to the 
player and fan alike. As stated be- 
fore, the time spent in bunting prac- 
tice will pay greater dividends than 
any other time spent in offensive prac- 
tice. 


Base Ball Offensive Strategy 


FFENSIVE Strategy in base- 
() ball varies, according to the 
manager or coach and his indi- 
vidual idea or system. All systems are 
good when perfected. When each 
player on the team puts forth his best 
ability to perfect this system, it is 
called “Team Play”. In this article I 
will attempt to recall the various ideas 
of different managers I have worked 
under and record their different 
systems. I will inject many direct 
conversations that were actually used 
during a ball game some time between 
coach (manager) and player, or player 
and player. 

Team A is at bat. The batting 
strength is only average. One or two 
players are strong hitters, 350% or 
more, the balance of the team just 
fair, 300% and under. The coach 
wants to try to get the most out of 
his batting strength, so the first thing 
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he must figure on is his batting order. 

The lead-off man must be a good 
waiter, one that is likely to get bases 
on balls. Number two on the list is 
the good bunter and three is one that 
can hit into right field or advance the 
runners on bases. Numbers four and 
five the strongest batters to knock in 
the runs. Numbers six and seven are 
sandwiched in between the catcher and 
the others but should be strong 
enough batters to knock in number 
four or five if they are on bases. Num- 
ber eight the catcher, nine the pitcher. 


It is recognized by all that this team 
A has a strong pitcher in the box. 
With this in mind the game starts. 
Coacher (to lead off man) : “Take one 
or even two strikes and try to get on 
the base.” The batter does and takes 
the first or as many pitched balls as 
he can without taking the third strike. 
He walks and is now on first base. 


No one out. Coach (to second bat- 
ter): “Put him over.” “Get him to 
second base.” “I want a sacrifice 
bunt.” Batter one goes to second base. 
One out. Batter three attempts to hit 
to score the runner from second base 
so looks to the coach for signals. 
Managers vary on their theory of 
signs for controlling the batter. Some 
will control only a few batters under 
certain conditions and others will con- 
trol every condition at all times. 


Many a player grows in the game to 
such an extent that the manager or 
coach recognizes his ability as a think- 
ing player and allows him certain 
freedom. Then there are other play- 
ers who would rather have the 
manager take the responsibility on 
certain important conditions that 
arise. 

This manager of Team A controls 
every condition at all times. At this 
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time I will go over this manager’s 
signals. These are my own personal 
signals and not those of any of my 
managers. The principle is the same 
though. 

Signs for Team Play 

Hitting—lI will control all conditions 
for you players to hit. 

Sometimes when no play is at hand, 
I'll turn you free. But if runners are 
on bases look to me and I'll tell you 
what I want done. The signal to hit 
will be—a Yes or No sign. That is, 
any move by me—up or down; Moving 
toward you is yes. Take the nod of 
the head when you say Yes it is 
moving up and down. In other words 
take a right angle cross and the verti- 
cal line represents the up and down or 
Yes. This makes it optional for me 
to nod my head. Yes is a positive 
sign. If I rub with my hand on my 
shirt up and down it is yes. But 
that is all on this sign to hit. Our 
key note sentence will be: Shall I hit 
this next ball if it’s good? Note I 
said—Hit if good. Of course, if it’s 
a bad ball, let it go unless you have 
the hit and run on. If the opposing 
team gets on to this sign all we have 
to do is to change the key sentence to 
“Shall I take this yes sign or a No 
sign depending on the key sentence”’. 

Sign to Bunt—“You know word 
signs are too plain and players get 
wise to them readily. So we shall use 
the hidden thumb on my hand closest 
to you. 

Coach—“Would you bunt the next 
pitched ball even though I gave the 
sign to bunt, if it was a bad or wasted 
ball?” 

Batter—“No.” 

Coach—“Certainly not, the opposi- 
tion wants to learn what we intend 
doing, so they may waste the ball.” 

Coach—“Would you bunt the next 
pitched ball?” 

Batter—“Yes.” 

Coach—“Why would you?” 

Batter—“Because you told me to 
bunt on the first ball.” 

Coach—“Now you’ve forgotten that 
I told you I would control each ball. 
You would not bunt the next ball un- 
less I gave the sign right back to you. 

Batter—“Then if you didn’t give me 
the sign right back to bunt, I could 
hit if I desired?” 

Coach—“Yes, because the infielders 
might be charging in on top of you. 
If you were hitting into which field 
would you try to hit the ball?” 

Batter—“To right field, behind the 
runner.” 

Base Stealing Sign 

Many different signs have been 
used very effectively. The touching 
of the bill on the cap; the smile upon 
the face; pulling at the belt by one 


or both hands, but the most effective 
one of all is for the coacher to get the 
eye of the runner, especially if he is 
coaching at first base, and wink at 
him. ' 
One must remember the first base- 
man on the opposition is listening for 
any indication, signs, or what not, to 
learn what you are going to do, so 
the one giving the sign should protect 
the sign and base runner by occa- 
sionally making a false remark like 
“Get a good break now.” Of course 
no sign is on if he says this, or 
“Make sure he pitches”; “Don’t get 
caught off here, now,” etc. 


Sign for Double Steal 

Coach to player—“Under what con- 
ditions should you look for a double 
steal sign?” 

Player to coach—‘‘When base run- 
ners are on first and third bases.” 

Coach to player—“If you were the 
runner on first base, how would you 
make the play?” 

Player to coach—“I would get a 
break on the pitcher’s move to pitch 
to the plate just. as I would if I were 
stealing second base.” 

Coach—“No, that’s not the way I 
want you to run off first base on this 
double steal play. Get a lead but do 
not get such a break that you give 
the play away. The object of this 
double steal is not so much to get you 
to second base as it is to score the 
base runner from third base.” 

Coach to base runner on third base 
—“How will you make your part of 
this play from third base?” 

Player on third base—‘T will get a 
good lead and move up slowly towards 
the plate and watch the ball and 
catcher to see where he intends throw- 
ing the ball. If he throws toward 
second base I will break for the plate 
as the ball passes over the pitcher’s 
head.” 

Coach—“That’s one way of making 
the play. Here’s another way. You 
all know the ball is being handled 
fairly quickly by the in-fielders today 
so I want to play this play this way. 
You either do or you don’t. So just 
as quickly as the catcher catches the 
ball I want the third base runner to 
be on his way to the plate. This is 
an aggressive way of playing the 
play.” ' 

Coach—‘“‘When is the most desired 
time to pull this play?” 

Player—“Any time the condition is 
right with a runner on first and third 
base.” 

Coach—“No. If we have runners 
on first and third base in the early 
part of the game and no one is out, 
you would: not pull it then. A hit, fly 
ball to the out-field, an attempted 
double play around second base, an 
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error, passed ball, wild pitch, will. all 
score the runner on third. The time 
to attempt this play is when: these 
chances have been reduced to. zero. 
Some times when a poor batter is up 
we will send the runner on first base 
down and let the batter hit to save 
a double play. But most generally it 
is pulled when two men are.out and 
the chances for a base hit are slim.” 
The Sign for Double Steal 

Touching the bill of the cap and 
running the hand around the bill as 
though cleaning the fuzz from the bill. 
If the fingers are just touching the 
bill of the cap and not moving no sign 
is on. The wink will send the runner 
from first base to steal. 

Coach to third base runner—“If 
you see the runner on first base start 
for second base and no double steal 
olen has been given, what will you 

rs) ? 9 

Runner on third base—“I will get 
a good lead and score if possible. That 
is, if the ball is thrown to second base 
and I have a sure opening to score.” 

Coach—“What else do you do? 
pony is the very first thing you should 

a7 

Runner—“Do not get caught off the 
base.” 

Coach—“Right, but there is still 
something else you should do.” 

Runner—“‘Oh, yes. Make move- 
ments as though darting in for the 
plate as the ball is thrown towards 
second base to try to get the opposi- 
tion to cut off the peg. This will 
enable the runner off first. base to 
steal second base. But I must not 
move off third base too far to enable 
the player that cuts the ball off. to 
be thrown to third base and catch me 
off the base.” 

Coach—“Now these are all the 
signs I am going to use with one ex- 
ception and that is the sign for hit- 
and-run. We will have a team hit and 
run sign. All pitchers and pinch hit- 
ters will use this team hit and run 
sign because many times a pinch hit- 
ter will hit for a pitcher and he (the 
pinch hitter) has not time to go and 
tell the base runners his individual hit 
and run sign. I will designate a 
few individuals who can get their own 
hit and run signs and each one of you 
tell the two front players what it-is. 
There is no need for you to tell each 
member of the team your sign. Tell 
only those who will be affected.” 

“The team hit-and-run sign will be 
a simple one. The bat resting on the 
shoulder, the big end of the bat up 
and rubbing any place with the other 
hand. The bat must rest on the shoul- 
der. Just holding the bat high or 
the big end up and off the shoulder 
does. not count.” 
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Coach—“Another check or protec- 
tion for the hit-and-run sign will be 
for a certain day. Only the team hit- 
and-run sign counts. This enables 
those using an individual sign to still 
give it and it doesn’t count. Hit and 
run signs should be simple—some- 
thing that you do naturally. I remem- 
ber a player that thought in order to 


The 


HE trend in professional base- 
ball since the adoption of the 
livelier ball has been away from 
the use of the sacrifice hit as an 
offensive weapon toward the free- 
hitting and hit-and-run type of attack. 
The blossoming of Babe Ruth as the 
greatest home-run hitter of all time 
has also contributed to the decline of 
the sacrifice hit and has given baseball 
men the urge to play for a cluster of 
runs in an inning rather than for the 
one-run per inning. 
Oddly enough, Ruth was at one time 
a member of a team which was one 
of the principal exponents of the sac- 
rifice hit, the Boston Red Sox, and 
is now the chief cog in the machine 
which exemplifies the smashing, non- 
sacrificing style of play, the New 
York Yankees. Both the Red Sox of 
a decade or so ago and the Yankees 
of today were and are, respectively, 
great teams. We find, therefore, that 
either style of offense can prove a 
valuable aid in the winning of games. 
The natural deduction is that the 
type of attack should be adapted to 
the individual or individuals com- 
prising the team. With the calibre of 
pitching and the otherwise expert de- 
fense the champion Red Sox enjoyed, 
it would have been foolish to resort 
to the non-sacrificing offense, and by 
the same token it would be colossal 
lack of judgment should the present- 
day Yankees adhere closely to the sac- 
rifice as a productive offensive. In 
other words, the style of offense must 
needs depend upon the capabilities 
and characteristics of the individual 
members of the team. 


In the collegiate realm the same 
mode of procedure should obtain. 
The ability of the players must be 
the guide as to the style expedient 
to adopt. It must be borne in mind 
that a true analogy can not exist be- 
cause of the expertness of the pro- 
fessional player and the comparative 
inexpertness of the collegian. In 
short, we could not borrow all the gen- 
eral rules and principles applicable to 
the technique of professional base- 
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protect his sign he had to give many 
other foolish moves. So the opposi- 
tion read his sign by calling the turn 
when he did many different moves 
while at the plate. His hit-and-run 
was then on.” 

“So remember and get a sign that 
comes to you naturally. If you do 
some odd thing while at the plate hit- 
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ting and then try to hit the next ball 
for a hit-and-run play, the opposition 
will have your sign. Now the batter 
number three looks for the sign.” 
Coacher—(Seeing the batter wants 
help) walks a few steps toward the 
plate. This means yes—to hit a good 
ball. The game has advanced to the 
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College Sacrifice 


By Jack Coffey 
Head Baseball Coach, Fordham University 
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ball and apply them to intercollegiate 
baseball. But we can be convinced 
that the proper and fruitful procedure 
is the adaptation of style of offense 
to the peculiarities of the personnel. 
The value of this cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

My opinion, based on nine years of 
experience as a college coach, is that 
the sacrifice hit in the colleges is the 
more profitable type of attack. The 
college team is ordinarily a weak- 
hitting team. In its line-up seldom 
will you find more than one good 
hitter. The batter is invariably 
anxious and restless at the plate and 
finds it irksome to wait for a good 
ball to hit. In addition, he does not 
possess the trained eye of the pro- 
fessional, which is indispensable in 
the effective manipulation of the 
hit-and-run play. There is in his 
heart the irresistible urge to take a 
full swing. Thus we find that the 
pendulum of advantage swings toward 
the pitcher, whether the batter hits 
freely or puts on the hit-and-run play. 

In addition, in the college field of 
activity there is a greater likelihood 
of erring on the part of the team in 
the field when the batter bunts than 
there is in professional baseball. The 
professional makes the play calmly 
and methodically, whereas the colle- 
gian has a tendency to err either 
through haste, anxiety or an inclina- 
tion to take his eyes away from the 
ball too quickly. 

Moreover, in the colleges the pitcher 
is supreme—generally speaking. He 
is the dominating force. In the main, 
a college game is a pitchers’ battle. 
As a rule, the box-scores of college 
games reveal the number of strike- 
outs in double figures. 

The aforementioned are the argu- 
ments in favor of the sacrifice as a 
winning play in college baseball. If 
statistics were available I am sure 
there would be a great preponderance 
in the scales on the side of the sacri- 
fice hit. 

The shallowness of the hitting, the 
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The Development of the Battery 


By G. S. Lowman 


Head Coach Baseball, University of Wisconsin 


HIS material will deal only with 

the development of the indi- 

vidual pitcher or catcher and 

will not attempt to take up position 

play or the relationship to the team 
as a whole. 


PITCHING 

Selection of Men: Pitching is con- 
ceded to be the most important phase 
of the game of baseball, with batting 
second. In college baseball, the pitcher 
is at least 75 per cent of the team. 
Thus, considerable attention should be 
given to the development of the pitch- 
ing staff. 

The essentials of the pitcher are 
brain, nerve, a good arm, and control. 
General physique; too, is of great im- 
portance, but can largely be sacrificed 
if the pitcher has the other qualities 
mentioned. 

Generally speaking, there are three 
types of pitchers: the natural or in- 
stinctive type, who is more or less 
brilliant in all the things that he does, 
having naturally all the requisites of 
a pitcher; the ordinary type of pitcher 
who has certain physical requisites, a 
certain amount of natural ability, who 
learns and comes along through a 
process of development; and the last, 
the plodder, the man with the physical 
requisites, also one with speed and 
curves, but who is purely mechanical, 
one who has the stick-to-itiveness and 
eventually wins out because of con- 
sistency. 

Some coaches feel that the tall 
rangey man has an advantage over the 
average or small man. There is some 
truth in this, but from the standpoint 
of physique, pitchers are of all types. 
Of course the tall rangey man with 
his range of delivery has some advan- 
tage in speed and curves. It is also 
an advantage to have a man of average 
size on the mound. No matter how 
much stuff a small pitcher may have 
the opposing team has more confidence 
against a small pitcher. It is harder 
for a small rather than a large pitcher 
to win, even though he may far out- 
rank a man of average size in certain 
other requisites. 

A pitcher must have brains and 
judgment in order to size up a batter, 
and to know what to throw to him. 
Speed and curves are of no advantage 
if a pitcher uses them mechanically 
with no thought as to their advantage 
against the batter. Nerve and phys- 


ical courage are also essential, for 
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many situations will come up to dis- 
courage the best of men. A pitcher 
must have a fighting heart. 

Another requisite of the pitcher of 
course is to be able to field his position. 
This is a part of his position play so 
will not be further discussed here. A 
pitcher should also be able to hit the 
ball. The majority of coaches do not 
give pitchers enough opportunity for 
hitting practice. 

EARLY SEASON WORK 

1. Call a meeting of all battery 
men before taking actual work on the 
field, and take up the object of the 
work, viz., to develop endurance, to 
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appearing in the Athletic 
Journal. 








bring the arm along gradually, to de- 
velop control, and to develop coordina- 
tion in step and delivery, and to get 
the body into the delivery. 

2. Preliminary to the work in each 
period all men should loosen up their 
shoulders and arms well by doing a 
series of wind-mill circles or other 
exercises of the arms and shoulders 
with some trunk bending. The shoul- 
der and arm circles will bring the 
blood to those parts and will do more 
as a loosening up effect than throwing 
the ball for ten minutes. At the close 
of the practice, a short endurance run 
might be taken, for one does not de- 
velop endurance by throwing but 
through the legs. After the men are 
outdoors, pitchers may be chased in 
the outfield to develop this endurance. 

8. Provide a regulation base to 
throw over, and also have the proper 
pitching distance laid out. Bases may 


be made of heavy rubber matting 
painted white if necessary. Pitcher’s 
plates may be made of 1x6 material, 
and spiked into the ground, or if on 
the gymnasium floor, bases and pitch- 
ers plates may be painted. 

4. In warming up, the pitcher 
should take about two-thirds the regu- 
lar distance and back up to the proper 
distance as the arm warms up. 

5. There should not be too much 
speed in the early season work, just 
enough speed to get the ball up to the 
plate with control. No curve balls 
should be thrown until the arm is in 
condition to throw the straight ball 
at full speed. 

6. The catcher should hold up the 
mitt or open a hole the width of the 
plate about shoulder height. Control 
is the first essential, so take a last look 
at the plate or this opening, try to get 
every ball where you want it to go. 


Development of Pitchers Along 
Natural Lines 


1. Study all men, throw them into 
natural groups, made up of those who 
throw overhand, underhand, sidearm 
or who are sidewheelers. Determine 
the man’s natural delivery and stick 
to that, don’t be letting men use three 
or four different deliveries, especially 
early in the season. Later in the year 
a man might develop the side or 
underhand delivery in connection with 
his natural overhand. 

2. Watch the kind of ball that a 
man likes to throw. Each pitcher 
should develop three balls—a fast ball, 
a curve ball, and a slow ball is a good 
combination. All other freak balls and 
deliveries should be eliminated. Hold 
men down to some such plan, don’t 
allow them to throw everything. Start 
easy on curve balls, don’t overwork 
pitchers. Many pitchers are “killed” 
in cold weather. 


Things to Watch and Remedy in 
Early Season 

1. Position, step in delivery, short 
or long stride—Mest young pitchers 
take a position with their side to the 
batter regardless of whether a man is 
on base or not. Step is too often too 
short, which results in a jerk throw 
with the elbow bent, rigid shoulder, 
merely an arm delivery. 

2. Eliminate all jerk or snap 
throws, teach the men to get the body 
into the delivery by finishing with the 
arm fully extended and with the for- 
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ward point of the shoulder well ahead. 
Might stride out a little farther too, 
but not too far. 

3. Start of the delivery or the 
throw back of the body. If a right 
handed pitcher, pivots on the right 
foot, drop the shoulder and hip, bring 
the arm down and back with a body 
twist, then finish well ahead with the 
arm fully extended, getting all pos- 
sible power behind the throw. 

4. Do not permit pitchers to work 
too fast, it might be best to assign 
two pitchers to one catcher. 

5. Stress control, always. Insist 
that pitchers take a last look at the 
plate or at the opening made by the 
catcher. 

6. In the early season work step 
straight toward the plate, no cross- 
fires. Most sidewheelers however, 
cross-fire just a little. 

7. For the first few periods merely 
try to get the ball up to the plate with 
sufficient speed for control, not at- 
tempting to work the corners until the 
arm has had the opportunity for some 
development. At all times avoid pitch- 
ing at the waist line and right down 
the alley. 

8. As the arm develops and at the 
close of the period after a man is well 
warmed up he might try a few corners. 
Start first with a high inside corner, 
stay with that until you get control, 
then move to the outside corner and 
work for control. The catcher in this 
work should place the big mitt for a 
target. Work on low inside and low 
outside corners as the arm develops. 

9. Coaches should remember that 
in early season work control, form, 
and delivery, and saving the arm are 
primary essentials, and should not 
hurry the men too much in their 
development. 

10. All men should be taught a 
free easy full arm delivery without a 
hitch. There should be coordination 
in all things done. 


Fundamental Positions for Pitchers 

1. With bases clear. In this posi- 
tion the pitcher should take his posi- 
tion with both feet on the rubber, 
facing the home plate, feet should be 
slightly apart, should not toe out too 
much, and if a right handed pitcher, 
the left foot may be back, as long as 
the toe spike of the left foot is on the 
rubber. 

2. With men on bases. The pitcher 
should take a position with both feet 
on the rubber or with both feet in 
front of the rubber, one being in con- 
tact with that plate, this latter is the 
most common method. The side is 
toward the home plate, the feet 
slightly apart, with the weight possi- 
bly a little more on the back foot which 
is in contact with the rubber; the ball 


should be held in both hands in front 
of the chest or at the waistline. 

Most pitchers are good until a man 
gets on base. The pitcher should 
throw from each position mentioned 
above daily after the arm has had 
sufficient development. The pitcher 
must be able to deliver with men on 
bases, for the bases will not always 
be clear. 


Different Balls and How to Throw 
Them 

1. The fast ball. In throwing the 
straight or fast ball the pitcher should 
grasp the ball with the first two fing- 
ers across or over the two seams of 
the ball which are closest together, 
the thumb should be underneath the 
ball, not too far around the side. In 
delivering the ball the arm should be 
fully extended and the ball should roll 
off the points of the fingers and should 
not leave the fingers dead. As the 
arm develops the ball may be whipped 
a little more at the finish with the 
wrist snapped as it rolls off the points 
of the fingers. This gives the hop or 
whatever English that the ball may 
take. The ball may be thrown by a 
straight overhand delivery, a sidearm 
delivery, or through an arc starting at 
a 45 degree angle above the shoulder 
line. The sidearm fast ball is rather 
to be discouraged because of the op- 
portunity for injury to the arm. Some 
pitchers in using a fast ball place the 
fingers along the seams or on top of 
the seams that are closest together 
and then deliver with an overhand de- 
livery which causes the ball to break 
slightly in toward the hitter. 

2. The curve ball. The curve ball 
should be grasped fairly well out in 
the ends of the fingers in order to give 
more wrist action, the fingers should 
grasp the ball with the seams or with 
the second finger alongside one of the 
seams of the ball in order to get a pull 
on the seams in releasing the ball. 
The thumb should be underneath, not 
around the ball. The best way of 
throwing a curve is by starting the 
point of delivery above the shoulder 
line and by travelling through a plane 
at an angle of 45 degrees. At the fin- 
ish of the delivery the wrist should be 
rotated with the back of the hand 
downward, the ball rolling off the point 
of the index finger. In the beginning 
of the use of curve balls the wrist 
should not be snapped too much, but 
as the arm develops there should be 
a wrist snap at the finish to get the 
proper break. This type of curve is 
commonly known as the “outdrop” 
and is the best ball. The article hasn’t 
time to deal with the sidearm curve, 
the overhand drop, or various other 
classes of balls that the pitcher may 
feel that he can deliver, in fact, there 
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are only two classes of balls—the 
speed ball which takes care of the 
straight ball with whatever English 
might be developed; and the curve 
ball, which includes the slow ball. 

3. The slow ball. In this class we 
have the knuckle ball, the finger nail 
ball, and various other freak balls. In 
throwing the knuckle ball it should be 
grasped just the same as in the 
straight ball with the fingers across 
the closest seams, then as the ball is 
brought up over the head to the 
glove mitt it is there changed or 
crowded well down into the hand with 
the thumb and third finger control- 
ling the ball and with the first and 
second fingers bent down and under, 
with the ball resting on the outside 
of the first joints of those two fingers. 
The farther the ball can be crowded 
downward with these first two fingers 
bent well under, the better will be the 
results. The ball may be delivered 
either as a fast ball or as a curve, 
but just as the ball is leaving the hand 
it is flipped or pushed with the tips 
of the first two fingers upon which the 
ball is resting. 

The fingernail ball is grasped the 
same as a fast ball but when changed 
in contact with the mitt over the head 
the nails of the first three fingers 
grasp the ball on one of the seams and 
the ball is crowded down into the palm 
of the hand the same as in the knuckle 
ball. This ball may be thrown just 
the same as the knuckle ball or any 
other ball. 

Other methods of throwing the slow 
ball would be to grasp it the same as 
the straight ball but as the ball is 
changed in the mitt over the head, 
crowd the ball down into the palm of 
the hand with the thumb well under- 
neath and the roots of the first two 
fingers in contact and exerting pres- 
sure on the top of the ball; the ball 
is thrown just the same as the 
straight ball. Or the ball may be 
dropped or pushed well down into the 
palm of the hand and grasped by the 
thumb and little finger only. 

A very effective change of pace, 
especially with a speed ball pitcher, is 
merely to ease up on his speed and 
let the ball go out at about two-thirds 
speed. In throwing this ball the 
pitcher would grasp the ball the same 
as in throwing a fast one but possibly 
a little farther out on the ends of the 
fingers, using the same delivery but 
letting the ball go out at a two-thirds 
speed, and he might exert just a little 
pull on the ball. 

4. The underhand ball. Where a 
ball is thrown underhand the point of 
delivery should start low about knee 
high and if a fast ball is being used 
it should roll off the points of the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Evolutionary Stages in Basketball 


HE game of basketball has gone 
through many changes during 
my observation and experience 
in the last twenty years as a player 
and coach at Crawfordsville High 
School and Wabash College at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, and as coach at 
Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Indi- 
ana, and here at Purdue University. 
Many different types of offense and 
defense have been brought out, which 
may have come because of various 
types of playing floors or because of 
necessity to meet some particular of- 
fense or defense being used by the 
opposition. Naturally one type of de- 
fense or offense is more or less suc- 
cessful with different types of play- 
ers. 
Of the various types of offense we 
have seen the following: 


The three man parallel or three lane 
offense when the middle man was the 
main cog in the offense with a man 
on either side feeding in on the side. 
To be successful, the middle man was 
a good dribbler, shot and passer. This 
was combined with both a fast break 
and a deliberate offense. 


The long shot offense, where the ball 
was worked to one or two exceptional 
shots. In this style little following 
of shots was done so that at least 
four men were always on defense im- 
mediately. 


The short pass from player to player 
with the idea of breaking a pass re- 
ceiver into the basket for a short shot 
using both a deliberate and a fast 
break. 


The short pass with pivot and block 
was used at first throughout the length 
of the floor, where the defense was 
man to man and a block allowed a 
player to go in for a short shot. 

The long pass was used to get the 
ball into scoring territory quickly with 
a combination short pass and criss 
cross. 

Defense in basketball was at first 
man to man, and I believe is the ideal 
defense, but is most ideal with experi- 
enced ball players. Because we all 
deal with the inexperienced player, 
other types of defense have grown up. 


The five man defense where all five 
players drop back into defensive ter- 
ritory as quickly as control of the 
ball is lost, is used a great deal. The 
five man defenses have taken on dif- 
ferent forms. The three and two 
checking defense has three men in the 
front line and two back, and the first 
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two through are taken by the back 
two defensive men. 

There is the five man defense of the 
zone type where each player guards 
againts shots and passes in his terri- 
tory near the opponent’s basket, the 
players shifting with the position of 
the ball. This type is especially good 
on a narrow floor. 

At first these types of defenses were 
a mental barrier to teams trying to 
get in scoring territory and were very 
efficient and are, when left intact and 
the offense can not draw them out. 
When it is necessary for the offense to 
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send four other men into that terri- 
tory, they become mass defenses with 
little or no space for the offense to 
act in, 

Because of the fact that these types 
of mass and five man defenses were 
used, many types of set formations 
for offense have been devised to spread 
these defenses out, and to bring the 
ball up. 


In this connection of spreading and 
pulling out defense away from the 
basket, the so-called “stall” has grown, 
and the limitation of the dribble has 
been discussed pro and con. 


At the present time the question 
of “stalling” meeds much considera- 
tion and thought. In the first place 
the word is a misnomer. I contend 
that a team has a right to keep pos- 
session of the ball. The defense is to 
blame if there is a lull in the action 
of the game, and the defense can 
force action by going after the ball. 

Basketball should be a: game of 
speed and action, but this idea of. set- 
ting up the so called five man defenses 
and zone defenses at first formed a 
mental barrier to offenses, which were 
not intelligent. Such defenses in 
themselves are mass defenses because 
there is not proper space to act in, 
when 8 or 9 men are put in approxi- 
mately 1500 square feet of scoring 
territory. The cry now comes from 
those who at first got away with this 
defensive idea of basket ball. In- 
telligent use of the dribble and keep- 
ing control of the ball have destroyed 
this idea, and they know it. Why 
should a team in possession of the 
ball, and ahead, allow the defense, 
which is massed around their basket, 
to intercept their passes? Again, a 
team keeping control of the ball 
should be coached that they are look- 
ing for an opportunity to score. It 
is bad coaching psychology to use the 
word “stall.” It is a misnomer. 


Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not in sympathy with the coach 
who knows he is in for a trimming, 
and his team starts holding the ball 
in the back court at the beginning 
of the game, and the score 0 to 0. 
He should have taught some means 
of securing good shots other than 
that. I have known of two cases like 
this, and coaching of such methods. 
will ruin the game. There was one 
team coached in the five man defense 
idea, where they said “try and get 
through,” and the other “Come and 
get the ball.” This should not hap- 
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pen. Teams may be taught to get 
good shots, although the opposition 
believes in the so-called five man de- 
fense, and there should be action and 
an attempt to score. On the other 
hand, a team which has worked to get 
an advantage in a game against these 
mass defensive teams also has a right 
to try to keep possession of the ball 
and look for good opportunities to 
score. If there is a lull in the game 
at such a stage, who is then to blame? 
The defense of course. 

The question of sportsmanship does 
not enter into the discussion. Coaches 
of little experience and knowledge, 
who have had more defensive train- 
ing than offense, and who rely on 
defense to win games, often try to 
educate the home folks with the idea 
that it is unsportsmanlike for the 
other team to keep possession of the 
ball. This coach knows that his de- 
fense is spread and becomes a man 
to man defense over a larger area, 
where speed and cleverness have a 
chance. 

Now let us see how the limitation 
of the dribble can be connected with 
this discussion of “stalling.” The 
chief cry is this, “The guard hasn’t 
a chance against the fast dribble’— 
“dribbling causes fouls”—‘“dribbling 
causes individualism rather than team 
play.” In basket ball, as in other 
games, we have fast men, and there 
will always: be the relative speed 
question, dribble or no dribble. Do 
you think Grange should have been 
barred because he was fast? Did 
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Coach Zuppke refuse to have him 
shine as an individual? No, he de- 
vised plays to utilize the speed of 
Grange. It is quite true that too 
much dribbling in basketball will ruin 
team play. That is the coach’s prob- 
lem. There are fouls both for charg- 
ing by the dribbler, and blocking by 
the guard. There will be the same 
with the one bounce limitations. On 
the other hand, the fear of the dribble 
has made guarding better and more 
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cautious. The greatest objection 
now to the dribble is that the dribbler 
may hold a ball in the back court and 
go through to the basket for a short 
shot, providing of course that he is 
fast. The objection is that the drib- 
bler in this case has too much advan- 
tage. This is no doubt true. The 
basket made is the result of individual 
speed rather than team play. 

As a cure for this objection, allow 
me to suggest the following that: 
Any player who holds the ball and 
is not in motion be limited to one 
bounce, but a player in motion re- 
ceiving the ball from a team mate be 
allowed to dribble. By this rule, a 
player properly guarded can not drib- 
ble the length of the floor for an 
underneath basket. That is to say if 
player A holds the ball, a defensive 
player A taking him has nothing to 
fear in the back court except a feint 
and one bounce, whereupon player A 
is forced to pass to a team mate. If 
team mate B comes to receive the ball 
from A, defensive player B, who is 
guarding B, if guarding B at a dis- 
tance of about four feet or more, 
would always be between B and the 
basket, and should be able to prevent 
the latter from dribbling through for 
the underbasket shot. The rule sug- 
gestion, it seems to me, will satisfy 
much of the criticism of the dribble, 
putting more team work into the 
game, and eliminating the fact that 
a man in the back court holding the 
ball can go the length of the floor to 
score on his own effort alone. 


Offensive Basketball in the Big Ten 


statistics of the conference for the 

last few years of play, we notice 
that this has been the greatest scoring 
year of all. Five of the Big “10” 
teams scored more points this year 
than last while four teams scored 
about the same number as last year 
and one team fell shy of its usual 
average. Three teams finished over 
the four hundred mark in total 
points scored, scoring as follows: In- 
diana, 474; Purdue, 445; Michigan, 
406. With all this scoring power, of 
course, the opponents defense suffered. 
Seven out of ten teams had a higher 
number of points scored against them 
than last year. 


There must be reasons for this in- 


|: reviewing the official offensive 
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creased strength in the offensive de- 
partments of the game. Probably one 
reason is that offensive basket ball has 
been stressed more this year than 
formerly, especially by those with in- 
creased averages. I think this is a 
point in the development of conference 
basket ball, namely, that offense has re- 
ceived much more consideration than 
defense, even more than the recog- 
nized ratio 51 to 49. 


The second reason is the generous 
supply of big centers who finished 
near the top in scoring. The four 
sophomore centers finished among the 
first five scorers with Wilcox of Iowa 
in seventh, Gist, Van Hyde and Chap- 
man finishing in close order. 

The third reason is that this has 


been a lean year for big back guards. 
There have been no Winstons, Doyles 
or Barnums, to take care of these big 
centers who have had considerable 
natural advantage over their small op- 
ponents. There might be other 
causes for this year’s increased scor- 
ing but these have much to do with it. 


I am sure it would be interesting 
to the coaches and fans generally who 
have not had an opportunity to see 
many of the conference teams in ac- 
tion this year, to know something 
about the different styles or systems 
of play used by them. No effort will 
be made to go into the technical na- 
ture of the plays but rather to de- 
scribe in a general way the styles of 
play of the different teams. 
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There were four teams that used 
the blocking game more than anything 
else, that is an offense with blocks 
being the predominating plays. How- 
ever, there were other teams using 
blocks but they could not be called 
blocking teams because of another 
feature of play being more outstand- 
ing. These teams sent three men into 
the defense, penetrating deeply and 
breaking out through the defense to 
meet the ball which was advanced by 
the floor guard. As the floor guard 
arched his pass over the front line of 
defense or bounce passed through it, 
he followed his pass for a block or a 
fake block whichever might occur. 
A second block oftentimes took place 
when the receiver of the first pass 
passed to the other forward meeting 
the ball. This block usually occurred 
near the foul ring. Many open shots 
were gotten from this play when they 
were taken in front of the block while 
the defensive men were evading the 
block or shifting. 

One team used two men penetrating 
with the third man along the side near 
the middle. This made an effective 
formation and many good plays can 
be used from it. Another team used 
two men in the middle along the side 
with another man in the opposite 
corner. This formation was conduc- 
ive to open play and also helped their 
defense in case of intercepted passes 
by opponents. On the whole the block- 
ing game used in our conference is 
designed very much the same. 

Two teams used an open overhead 
game which their material fitted into 
admirably. Both teams had power 
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and used their natural advantage well. 
One of these teams used occasional 
blocks effectively. 

One team used the professional 
style of play more than any of the 
others. This team had a strong pass- 
ing game developed and it was 
stronger than their percentage indi- 
cated. They kept possession of the 
ball near the middle of the floor and 
passed to certain men cutting to the 
basket. They would pass to men com- 
ing out and these men would try a 
double pass. Two men usually pene- 
trated. 

Two other teams also played a 
rather open game featuring clever ball 
handling combined with speed and fine 
footwork. These teams used three 
men pentrating deep with whichever 
man came out to meet the ball from 
the floor guard. Each team’s back 
guards advanced the ball well and 
were dangerous threats at scoring. 
One team used natural blocks more 
than the other and each team might 
be characterized as playing for pos- 
session of the ball and availing them- 
selves of every opportunity of using 
their speed and cleverness. 

At different times this year some 
teams used a certain style of play 
other than their usual game to meet 
the offense of the other team. Several 
times this year and last teams used 
somewhat of a stalling game as a de- 
fensive measure. They did this of 
course, to control the ball most of the 
game even though they didn’t score, 
the idea being to keep the other team 
from scoring. It makes a very unin- 
teresting game for the winner or for 
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the loser and if it should be used 
more and more will surely injure the 
popularity of the game. Real fans 
do not like to see stalling except in 
the last half and then only in defense 
of a well earned lead. 

The delayed offense was not used 
any more this year than formerly. 
This style of offense was used to make 
the most of speed and cleverness 
against a slow defense. It was used 
at times to protect a lead. 

There is one other type of offense 
used in the Big 10 but not extensively. 
The fast breaking offense was used by 
one or two teams. Several teams took 
advantage of a fast break when they 
had a big chance but on the whole it 
was not well organized. To use it 
effectively, the coach must have a big 
guard to get the ball out fast and he 
must also have speed and cleverness 
on the team. To master this style of 
offense, much time should be spent on 
teaching the important timing ele- 
ment, the fast break from defense to 
offense, the spread and position of 
each man. 

Block out-of-bounds plays were used 
by several teams at different times. 
The cross block under the basket, on 
the foul ring and on either side of 
the basket was very common. Some 
coaches utilized the height of their 
men by plays which would call for a 
toss near the basket. The tallest man 
would drive in and try to push it in. 
This play was very dangerous with a 
big man on a small back guard. The 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Relay Meets 


PECTATORS who turn from football and basket- 

ball to track frequently complain that the latter 
has lost interest for them because the events drag 
and because some of the events are not by nature 
such as to cause a ripple of excitement. This 
criticism cannot be made of track and field as con- 
ducted in the best known and best managed relay 
meets. Here not only are the events run off rapidly 
without tedious delays, but further the most inter- 
esting events on the track and field program, the 
relay races, predominate. Some coaches have com- 
plained that because the relay meets are highly in- 
teresting the dual and conference meets are losing 
their attractiveness by contrast. The answer to this 
complaint of course is that we either should conduct 
our track meets for the competitors solely, giving 
no thought to spectator interest or we should model 
our dual, state and conference meets more closely 
after the relay meets. 

THE JOURNAL has always been a warm supporter 
of the school and college relay meets. These carnivals 
have not only been developed almost exclusively by 
the universities and high schools, but they stand for 
a new era in track and field athletics. The Pennsyl- 
vania Relays hold first place in the relay world 
because the idea originated at Pennsylvania where 
the games attract not only the largest number of 
spectators, but also the largest number of com- 
petitors. 

The Drake Relays, the second oldest games of this 
sort, hold second place in attendance and in numbers 
of competitors and in recent years first place in 
excellency of performance. The Kansas, Ohio, Texas, 
Rice, Illinois, Washington, Georgia and other relay 
meets are rapidly serving the track interests in their 
respective sections and are being given attention. 

April, which has come to be recognized as the 
relay month, ushers in track and field athletics with 
a bang and flourish. From the standpoint of the man 
who gets a thrill from watching spirited contests 
almost without number all crowded into a short 
space of time a well conducted relay meet is more 
interesting to witness than the Olympic Games. 
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The American Legion Junior Baseball 


OLLEGE and High School coaches who have 
long realized that it is possible to improve the 
manners and morals of boy athletes by giving them 
proper training in athletics will be interested in the 
American Legion Junior Baseball program. 

In the summer and fall of 1925 two or three legion- 
naires who had played baseball and had coached 
college baseball conceived the idea that the American 
Legion Posts could render a fine service to the boys 
of their home communities in the summer by spon- 
soring amateur baseball for boys under seventeen 
years of age. There were several reasons for sug- 
gesting that the Legion interest itself in the promo- 
tion of boys’ baseball leagues, chief among them being 
these: First, the Legion Posts could serve the nation 
by improving the physical standards of the boys in 
the local towns and cities through the medium of 
athletic activities. Second, Americanism which is a 
word for the attitude of mind of an American toward 
his life competitions, responsibilities and behavior 
can be taught on the play fields of this country. 
Third, while the schools and colleges in a splendid 
way are training boys through athletics for nine 
months of the year, these same boys are pretty much 
left to shift for themselves in the summer time. 

The American Legion in its annual convention at 
Omaha in 1925 endorsed this idea and urged each 
post to promote and sponsor boys’ baseball leagues. 
Since that time thousands of boys’ baseball teams have 
been organized by Legion men and in 1927 four teams 
played for the Junior world’s series championship 
at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dan Sowers, the present Director of the 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion, 
is an enthusiastic believer in boys athletic welfare 
work as a means of training for Americanism. He 
has interested a number of prominent men and 
organizations in this work and it is safe to predict 
that Legion baseball will be one of the most important 
phases of the entire sport year. Both the coaches 
who are members of the American Legion and those 
who are not will without doubt lend their interest and 
help to this tremendously worthwhile project. 





The Training of Games 


ROM many quarters in recent years has come the 
OF coomaies that we substitute for highly organ- 
ized athletics in which boys are taught and stimulated 
to do their best, loosely organized games where the 
incentive to win is reduced to its smallest possible 
factor and where the idea that lazy playing is a 
pleasure and earnest endeavor in athletics is a hard- 
ship, is upheld. 

Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., physical director of 
hygiene and physical education for the state of 
Missouri, states his opinion regarding this matter: 

“Every game which is given a place in the physical 
education program should provide five different forms 
of training. 

“It is always a question when games are considered 
whether the first objective is physical development, 
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skill, or emotional tone and satisfaction. Most 
people would be inclined to place as the first objective 
the physical development which comes from the use 
of the muscles involved. To secure this result the 
activity must be vigorous and long enough continued 
to bring perspiration and a quickening of the pulse. 

“A second result that is no less important is the 
training of coordinations or in other words the 
development of skill. There is no other activity 
which trains the rapid and accurate co-ordinations 
of muscles as games do. This training is the secret 
of the largest physical results for the least physical 
effort. It is the basis of all grace. 

“A third result which psychologists are coming to 
appreciate more and more is that all decisions in 
games are made in small fractions of a second. 
Correct judgments are instantly rewarded in vic- 
tories and by applause, while failures are subject to 
severe social censure. There is no other means that 
can so quicken the reaction time and make it accurate 
as can an exciting game, but in order to secure this 
result the competition and interest must be keen. 

“A fourth form of training no less important than 
the others is the social judgments which the player 
must always make, for if he is to be successful he 
must be able to judge instantly what his opponent is 
going to do and prepare to meet his action. There 
are few abilities of greater value in life than the 
ability to do just this. And along with this all the 
time goes the requirement that the player must 
cooperate with other players in order to secure a 
victory. He must be willing to do his part as a 
member of the group. 

“Probably the best training there is to be a good 
citizen in the adult community is to learn first to be 
a good citizen in the child community. The real 
community of childhood is the playground where 
games are the chief activity. 

“But after all, perhaps the greatest function that 
the game plays in life is in developing and keeping 
a wholesome mental attitude and tone. It is for- 
ever away from solitaryness and demands always the 
social spirit. It prevents brooding and keeps the-joy 
of living full. 

“But in order to secure these results it is necessary 
that the interest in the games shall be kept at a high 
level. The unorganized scrub game on a vacant lot 
in vacant time will not do it. The only method which 
succeeds is to have a permanent team with a perma- 
nent captain and play a series of matches with other 
permanent teams, and keep the record.” 

A surprisingly large number of people labor under 
the delusion that boys by nature are good sportsmen, 
are unselfish and modest. This being true they 
reason that where boys or men engage in what the 
theorists choose to call friendly games that the con- 
testants will always conduct themselves as sportsmen. 
They further maintain that the temptation to cheat 
and alibi is provided by the strenuous nature of and 
the conditions brought about by championship con- 
tests. In the first place the premise is false as can 
be witnessed by anyone who has ever watched or 
rather listened to a group of boys playing unorgan- 
ized and unsupervised baseball. The fact is that 
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boys of tender years and at the age when they are 
beginning to play baseball almost universally have not 
learned either to be unselfish or to respect the rules. 
These lessons are learned in supervised play and as 
Dr. Curtis has pointed out are best learned where the 
competition and interest are keen. 


Anyone who has played golf on the public courses 
knows that although the matches are all supposed to 
be of a friendly character played without spectators 
and generally for no prize at all, yet bad manners 
and poor sportsmanship are only too much in evi- 
dence. The fact is that not only do the men and boys 
who have played the highly organized games receive 
the best social training but their athletic manners 
also are superior to the manners of those who have 
not had such training. 





A. A. U. Politics 


HE A. A. U. has again paid its political debts 

out of the money appropriated by the American 
people for sending the athletes to the Olympic 
Games this summer. Only a part of the list of names 
of managers, assistant managers, officials and com- 
mitteemen who will be taken to the games free this 
summer have been announced. However, it is safe 
to say that with very few exceptions the men who 
will be given an outing in Europe will be those who 
have carried the A. A. U. banners in their respective 
communities. 

The managers for the principal teams that have 
already been announced are as follows: Track and 
Field, Patrick J. Walsh, New York, Ex-President of 
the New York A. A. U.; Marathon, H. Obertub- 
besing, New York, Ex-Vice-President of the A. A. U.; 
Women’s Track, Fred L. Steers, Chicago, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Central Association A. A. U.; Women’s 
Swimming, John T. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Allegheny Mountain Association A. A. U.; 
Women’s Swimming, Assistant Manager, F. M. 
D’Eliscu, Vice-President, Middle Atlantic Association 
A. A. U.; Wrestling, C. W. Streit, Jr., President, 
Southern Association A. A. U. 

It is safe to say that there will be almost as many 
officials, managers, coaches, trainers, committeemen 
and hangers on, most of whom have been loyal 
workers in the A. A. U. political machine, taken at 
the Olympic team expense to the games this summer 
as there will be athletes. 

America is a rich country and no one seems to care 
whether the same political methods that control in 
New York and Chicago are used in Olympic athletic 
affairs or not. At the same time it is just as well 
that the facts be known. 


Further, it is interesting to speculate how much 
longer the A. A. U. as an organization would hold 
together if the Olympic patronage was not distributed 
among the organization workers. Self-appointed la- 
bor organizers in the larger cities establish “rackets” 
and so-called labor organizations by intimidation; the 
A. A. U. maintains its “racket” by rewarding its loyal 
standard bearers with free trips to the Olympic 


games. 
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The Indiana Basketball Tournament 


OR the first time in the annals 
| Hoosier high school basket- 

ball, defensive play predomi- 
nated at the seventeenth annual state 
tournament held at the gigantic new 
Butler fieldhouse on March 16 and 17. 
Indiana high school basketball has 
always been widely known for the 
offensive play of the teams, but with 
two exceptions, Anderson and Logans- 
port, the sixteen competing teams this 
year were fundamentally defensive 
teams, or at least the defensive play 
was on a par with the offense. 


Man to man defense was the vogue 
this year where in the past the teams 
have used a territory defense. The 
play of the competing teams in the 
final rounds of the tourney started 
with 738 teams in the district meets 
and then .was cut to 64 teams in the 
regional meets a week later, with the 
remaining 16 teams battling it out for 
the coveted crown. The sixteen final- 
ists’ defensive play was very similar 
to that of most college teams this 
season. The territory style which had 
been used in similar meets heretofore 
was used but little during the 
tourney. 


One of the most distinctive inno- 
vations was the changing from a fast 
breaking offensive to a slow set at- 
tack. Anderson and _ Logansport 
relied entirely on their fast break and 
Martinsville, runners-up for the cham- 
pionship, used the fast break at times, 
but the remaining teams all used a 
slow set play. This, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the fact that the scores 
of the games this year were smaller 
than those of the past tourneys. 

The legal block now so popular in 
college basketball was scarcely used 
during the tournament. Because of 
the fact that the teams have used the 
territory defense in the past, they 
probably have not had a chance to de- 
velop this block, but will have it de- 
veloped for next year. The attempts 
made to utilize this block were far 
from perfect. 

The days of the back guard who 
was used entirely for defensive play 
and to take the rebounds from the 
bank-board have passed from Indiana 
high school basketball. Every com- 
peting team had five shooters in the 
game as well as five men that could 
dribble fairly well and advance the 
ball into the opponents’ territory. 
Many of the backguards of the tourney 
counted as many times from the field 


By Paul D. Hinkle 
Head Basketball Coach, Butler University 


as did the forwards and centers of 
their respective teams. 

In former tourneys the underhand 
shooters have far outnumbered the 
men who made overhand shots. This 
was not the case this year as not over 
twenty per cent of the players used 
the underhand delivery. Many of the 
underhand shots were batted back by 
the guards showing the ill effects of 
this kind of shot. 

The center jump play has always 
been used to a great advantage in the 
past for scoring but not this year. 
Out of bounds plays were also used 
very little. The center jump was used 
almost entirely to gain possession of 
the ball rather than a hasty scoring 
play. Possession of the ball made it 
possible for the slow set offensive at- 
tack to function. 

High school teams have realized the 











Paul D. Hinkle, head basket- 
ball coach and assistant football 
coach at Butler University, was 
graduated from the University of 
Chicago where he competed in 
1917, 1918 and 1919. He was 
chosen all-conference guard each 
year that he played and was cap- 
tain his last two years. At Butler 
his 1927 team won seventeen 
games and lost four and his 1928 
team won nineteen and lost three 
games. In both years his teams 
played some of the Big Ten 
teams. 


necessity of having more all-around 
team play. In the past many teams 
have been too individualized but this 
year, team play predominated. Indi- 
vidual cleverness in handling the ball, 
pivoting and shooting was in evidence 
but every offensive attack and every 
defense was formed by the five men. 

The most popular offensive attack 
was the playing of three men through 
with the guards doing the punching. 
The three men came out to meet the 
man advancing the ball. Many varia- 
tions were made in the three man 
through style of play. Muncie, the 
winner of the tournament, played two 
men in one corner, first on one side 
and then on the other. 

There were more close games and 
more evenly-matched teams this year 
than ever in the past. The teams 
were, on a whole, larger than in the 
past and the gruelling play of the 
two days showed that they were in 
better condition than in former years. 
Muncie won two of their games by 
one point margins in the last minute 
of play. In both the Anderson and 
Martinsville games, the state cham- 
pions trailed their opponents for 
twenty-nine minutes of play only to 
win in the closing minute of play. 
Secrist, elongated Muncie center, 
tossed in one from the center of the 
floor in the last minute of play to give 
his team a 13 to 12 victory for the 
championship. 

Arthur L. Trester, permanent 
secretary of the Indiana high school 
athletic association, stated that he 
was very well pleased with the tourna- 
ment. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately thirty thousand different peo- 
ple attended the six sessions in the 
two days. As all the 14,000 seats 
were reserved, many of the seats were 
used by different people during the 
tournament. No less than 12,000 
were in attendance at any time. 
Representatives of seventy-five state 
papers were represented in the large 
and commodious press box. The 
tournament was in charge of K. V. 
Ammerman, principal of Broad Ripple 
high school of Indianapolis, who was 
assisted by Fred Gorman, athletic 
director of Technical high school 
also of Indianapolis. 

The tourney was attended by many 
Big Ten coaches as well as all Indiana 
and other ‘college coaches. Dr. W. E. 
Meanwell of Wisconsin, Sam Barry of 
Iowa, “Piggy” Lambert of Purdue, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Step into the 
1924 Automobile 





This day of April, 1928, Reo announces 
the 1929 Flying Clouds. 

Reo can give you 1929 automobiles in 
the heart of the 1928 season for a very, 
very simple reason. 


Reo is an independent organization 
and a producer of only a moderate num- 
ber of cars. Refinements, changes, new 
ideas can be put into and through pro- 
duction faster than in the huge immobile 
plants from which come most of America’s 
automobiles. 


Reo blue prints can materialize into 
Reo cars many, many months sooner than 
do those of other reputable automobiles. 


As aresult, the New Reo Flying Clouds 
give you today what other cars may try 
to give you one year from today—in 1929. 


The New Flying Clouds give you today 
a new fleetness, for one mile or one 
hundred, that will still be the envy of 
many cars—in 1929. 

The New Flying Clouds give you today 
the ability to sweep from zero miles per 
hour to what you will, faster than many 
cars will do—even in 1929. 


The New Flying Clouds give you today 
the agility in traffic, and steering ease that 
other cars will try to develop—for 1929. 

The New Flying Clouds give you today 
distinctive new lines, sweepingly simple 
lines, that some other manufacturer may 
imitate—by 1929. 

The New Flying Clouds give you today 
luxurious interiors that some one else 
may copy—for 1929. 

The New Flying Clouds give you today 
the riding ease that many cars will strive 
to have—for 1929. 

The New Flying Clouds give you today 
the four-wheel internal, expanding (not 
external contracting) hydraulic brakes 
that safety demands may force many 
other cars to adopt—in 1929. 


These things can be yours in April, 
1928, in the New Flying Clouds, for the 
very simple reason that Reo blue prints 
become Reo automobiles many months 
sooner than do those of other reputable 
cars. 

Step into the 1929 automobile—the 
New Flying Cloud—and try it out yourself. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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University of Illinois 


Summer Course 
for Coaches 


Six Weeks 
June 18 to July 28 


Coaches of Champions 

Basketball, track and baseball 
will be taught by the head 
coaches, and football by the as- 
sistant varsity coach, of the teams 
which are the present Big Ten 
champions. 

Milton M. Olander is assistant 
coach and chief scout of Illinois, 
which won the Big Ten football 
championship. 

Ward Lambert is coach of Pur- 
due which has just tied for the 
basketball championship. 


Harry L. Gill is coach of the 
Illinois track team, 1928 indoor 
and 1927 outdoor champions. 


Carl Lundgren coached the IIli- 
nois baseball team to a tie for the 
championship last season. 


Craig Ruby, coach of the Illi- 
nois basketball team, completes 
the roster of varsity coaches. 

Other Instructors 


Football 


Carl M. Voyles, Illinois head 


freshman coach. 


Calisthenics, Gymnastics 
Seward C. Staley, director Illi- 
nois men’s gymnasium. 


Carlos J. Wagner, assistant di- 
rector Illinois men's gymnasium 


Raymond C. Heidloff, Illinois 


staff. 


Medical Gymnastics 
Health Education 


George T. Stafford, Illinois fac- 
ulty. 


Albert F. Brainard, Illinois 
staff. 


Psychology and Athletics 


Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D., 
Director Illinois’ research in psy- 
chology and athletics. 


Training, Massage 
D. M. Bullock, Illinois trainer. 
Swimming 
Harold Paterson, Illinois staff. 


Tuition Fee—$20 for residents 
of Illinois; $30 for non-residents. 


For bulletin and other 
information, address 


Carl L. Lundgren, Director 


Room 104 Men’s New Gym- 
nasium, Champaign, Illinois 
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The National Basketball 
Tournament 


By W.V. Morgenstern 


“Bill” Morgenstern was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chi- 
cago, where he is now Director 
of the Department of Public Re- 
lations. He wrote sports for the 
Chicago Herald Examiner and 
the Chicago American for a num- 
ber of years and still retains a 
lively interest in amateur ath- 
letics. 


EGUN in 1917, when twenty- 
B three teams from eight states 

were entered, the University 
of Chicago national basketball inter- 
scholastic tournament has developed 
into one of the country’s greatest 
athletic events, and into the most 
important basketball tournament held. 
Teams from every state in the Union, 
except California, Rhode Island and 
Delaware, have played in the nine 
tournaments held so far. 

H. O. (“Pat’’) Page, then assistant 
to Director A. A. Stagg, first con- 
ceived the idea of the tournament in 
1917, as a companion to the famous 
Stagg track interscholastic. This 
first tournament was rather hurriedly 
organized, and twelve of the teams 
were from Illinois, but it provided 
some great competition. “Chuck” 
Carney, later all-time conference 
center at Illinois, led the Evanston 
Academy team to an overtime victory 
over Freeport, Ill., which had Chester 
Weiderquist, later captain of the 
W. & J. football team and an All- 
American tackle. The war then in- 
terfered, and the next tournament 
was not held until 1920, when twenty 
teams from nine states entered. In 
1921, sixteen teams from _ eleven 
states were entered, but in 1922 the 
tournament began to reach truly 
national proportions, for twenty-seven 
teams from thirteen states competed. 

In 1923 there were forty teams 
from thirty-one states, twenty-eight 
being state champions. The limit 
was kept at forty teams for the next 
three years, but the number of states 
and state champions kept increasing. 
Last year, there were forty-three 
teams from thirty-eight states, and 
thirty-four of the number were state 
champions, while the other nine teams 
held various titles. 


In 1923, entries were limited to 
teams that were members of the state 
athletic associations, a step advised 
by Mr. Stagg, who felt that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago should help to 


strengthen the associations, which 
were promoting standards of eli- 
gibility and sportsmanship. Limita- 
tion of the tournament to members 
of associations eliminated academies 
and private schools from the tourna- 
ment. Another step was taken in 
1925, when the consolation tourna- 
ment was added, teams defeated in the 
first round of the championship play 
being eligible to enter the consola- 
tion. Both sections are conducted on 
an elimination basis. 


The drawings are conducted by 
dividing the country into four sec- 
tions, matching drawings from one 
section with drawings from another. 
No effort is made to “seed” the 
brackets. No team in the tournament 
is required to play more than one 
game a day, except on the last day, 
when the semi-finalists must play two 
games, one in the afternoon and one 
in the evening. During the tourna- 
ment, a team is given twenty-four 
hours of rest, as nearly as is possible. 
Games consist of four eight-minute 
quarters, ten minutes being allowed 
between the halves. The teams which 
enter the semi-finals play five games 
during the entire tournament. 


Some criticism has been directed 
toward the tournament because it 
has been said that the physical strain 
on the contestants is too great. If 
that criticism is true, many of the 
state tournaments are open to more 
serious objection, because they require 
teams to play three and four games in 
one day. Indiana, for example, re- 
quires that teams play two games on 
Friday and three on Saturday, as 
many as the semi-finalists in the 
Chicago tournament must play alto- 
gether. 

One of the remarkable features of 
the tournament has been the even 
quality of play it has developed in the 
various sections. For several years, 
the south, west, and east, were 
noticeably inferior to the teams from 
the middle-western section, but that 
time is no more. Coaches and players 
have studied the styles of play pre- 
sented in the tournament, and have 
gone home to develop their own game, 
so that now all sections are on the 
same level of ability. Every section 
has developed at least one champion, 
and twenty-six different states have 
had place winners. [Illinois and 
Kansas, however, are the only two 
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INJURIES! 


HANDLE THEM THIS WAY— 





The Zoalite pours out a rich concentration of Infra-red rays ZO ALITE 
—heatless waves of energy that produce heat in the tissues 

of the body. Thousands of physicians are using the Zoalite Generator of 

to correct the most severe bruises and sprains quickly and con- INFRA-RED 


veniently, as well as many more serious conditions. 
Wrenched shoulders, twisted knees, “Charley-horses,” sprains RADIATION 


and bruises of every kind mend far more rapidly under the 
penetrating healing rays of the Zoalite. You need this splen- 
did generator for the scores of injuries that result in hard 
practice and in games. You'll get your men in shape to play 
again faster and more easily. After your trainer has used it 
through a season, you'll appreciate the tremendous service it 
does for your teams. 


% 





Rockne says— 


Knute K. Rockne of Notre Dame knows the Zoalite. He wrote us The 
“The Zoalite was received just before the army game. We have Z-12 
used it in a considerable number of cases and we find it is the best Zoalite 
thing we have had yet for Charley-horses, bruises and similar types 

of injuries. -I certainly would not be without it from now on.” 





ASK YOUR MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


The Zoalite may be a new name to you—but physicians know it. Over 40,000 
units are in active service today, in physicians’ offices and in hospitals. The patented 
Burdick single-bar generating element with its non-metallic surface delivers a maxi- 
mum of Infra-red radiation. These rays create a marked hyperemia in the area 
treated, hastening the return of normal circulation. Blood clots and exudates are 
carried away by this fresh blood supply aiding the restoration of the tissues. 


The Zoalite has many exclusive features that place it far in advance of any others 
in the Infra-red field. It promises prompt and positive results. Investigate now! 
Just mail this coupon! 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wisconsin _ ! 


The Burdick Corporation (Athletic Journal) 
Milton, Wisconsin ; 


Prove to me that I need the Zoalite to take care of the dozens of minor injuries that hamper 
my teams. 
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The Superior Coaching School 


Superior, Wisconsin 
Located in the choicest 
Summer Playground 


of the nation. 


BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 


Football: 
ROPER 


of Princeton 


HOWARD JONES 


of Southern California 


with additional lectures by 


PIPAL of Occidental College (on the 
Lateral Pass) 


SPEARS of Minnesota (What phase of 
football would you like to have Dr. 
Spears discuss?) 


Watch for later announcements of other courses and 
instructors. 


The 
Superior Coaching School 


means to live up to its name. 
“Ask the fellow who’s been there” 


or write IRL TUBBS, Director 
State Teachers’ College 


Superior, Wisconsin 
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states to produce two winners of the 
national championship. Last year, 
the south made a truly remarkable 
showing, finishing second and third 
in the championship play, and second, 
third, and fourth, in the consolation 
tournament. Batesville, Ark., was 
defeated in the finals by Morton of 
Cicero, Ill., by a margin of two free 
throws in the hardest fought final 
game in the history of the tourna- 
ment. 

Literally hundreds of athletes who 
have later won fame as college men 
have come into national prominence 
in this tournament, beginning with 
the days of Carney and Weiderquist, 
and continuing right down to the 
present. The conduct of the teams 
has always been above reproach, and 
the sportsmanship of the highest 
type. One example of the spirit en- 
gendered by the tournament may be 
cited: Last year, Florence, Miss., 
defeated Huron, South Dakota, 19 to 
16, in a bitter struggle for third place. 
When the Mississippi flood occurred, 
Florence was one of the towns hard- 
est hit. The boys of the Huron team 
read of the disaster which had over- 
taken their rivals of the tournament, 
and a few days later, the town of 
Florence received a check for $1,000 
from Huron, “in appreciation of our 
association on the basketball floor.” 





The College Sacrifice 


(Continued from page 10) 


anxiety of the batter, the tendency of 
the defense to err on bunts, the su- 
premacy of the pitcher, all point to 
the advisability of adopting the sac- 
rifice as an offensive thrust in prefer- 
ence to the non-sacrifice. There is no 
need of adding, of course, that the 
sacrifice should not be employed to 
the utter exclusion of the free-hitting 
or hit-and-run type of offense. There 
should be a combination, but a slight 
combination. There the case rests. 








Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ONE OF THE NINE SPECIAL CIRCLE A SAFETY AND COMFORT FEATURES 




















LOCKED TOGETHER 


nothing to loosen 


Look at the illustration above. It’s a photograph of a 
Circle A Safety Grip Clamp. This clamp, at each 
end of every Circle A Safety Grip Clamp Stringer Bar, 
locks onto the lugs of steel stud plates. (You can see 
these sturdy lugs at the right of the picture.) Nothing 
can loosen. Nothing can slip. Circle A Bleachers are 
“locked” together. 


In every part, Circle A Bleachers are built for strength 
and comfort. Fans appreciate that fact. 


But give them safe, comfortable seats and you'll be 
surprised at the number of steady customers who come 
to your games all season. 


— AND 


Circle A Bleachers are set up anywhere. They are 
set up fast. The same Circle A Bleachers are used 
indoors as are used on the playing field. 


You should read “The Facts.” It tells a lot about in- 
creasing your sports crowds. Just let us know that 
you would like to read “The Facts.” There’s abso- 
lutely no obligation. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 
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DES MOINES—The City of Certainties 


EXTENDS A HEARTY WELCOME TO THE ATHLETES OF AMERICA 


WE WELCOME THEM to Drake University’s fine new Stadium and Field House. 





WE WELCOME THEM to the metropolis of the agriculturally wealthiest state in America—a state 
producing over one-tenth of all the food products of the United States, with 
a value of over $800,000,000 annually. 


WE WELCOME THEM to a fast-growing, energetic and cultured community; and outline below 
some facts about our city that will be of interest to our visitors. It is a 
young man’s city—a city of opportunity for the man of ability. 


DES MOINES IS ONE OF THE TWELVE FASTEST 
GROWING CITIES IN AMERICA 


Des Moines’ population, 1928: 151,762; 1925: 141,441; 1920, 126,468; 1910: 86,368. 

Des MortnNeés has 135 Jobbing Houses with an annual turnover of over $150,000,000. 

Des Moines has four hundred Factories with an annual output of $120,000,000, employing over 10,000 operatives. 

Des Mornes is in the midst of large coal fields and at the junction of two fine rivers, insuring low-priced and plentiful electric 
and gas power. 

Des Motnes is only 200 miles from the geographic center and less than 400 miles from the population center of the United States. 


Nine Main Trunx Lines of railroad radiate in every direction from Des Moines, and practically all the 1,500 railroad stations 
in Iowa are within less than 200 miles of her door. 


Des Mornes is one of the great publishing centers of the United States. While fifty-second in size, she is only seventh from the 
top in postal receipts for second class matter. 1911 Postal Receipts, $826,000; 1926 Postal Receipts, $3,009,196. 


Des Motnes has fifty-four home Insurance Companies. Fourteen are life insurance companies with assets exceeding $160,000,000. 
Des Mornes is the center of the largest production in America of corn, hogs, wheat, hay, oats, cattle and poultry. 


Des Mornes has twelve Colleges and Universities; sixty-one Public Schools; owns the greatest number of her own homes of any 
ay city in the country; and, with one exception, has the largest percentage of school children to the population of any city 
in merica. 


LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT DES MOINES—the Greatest City of 150,000 in the United States. Tell Others of Her Possibilities. 


For further information write, 


THE GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Drake University 


DRAKE RELAY MEET 


will be held 


April 27th and 28th 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


One of the best college athletic centers in the United States.. Des 
Moines has unexcelled hotel accommodations and her spirit of hospi- 
tality toward Drake Relay visitors is well known. 


THE DRAKE STADIUM 


with the famous Drake track on which many national and world’s 
records have been made. The Drake Relay records for the last ten 
years have averaged better than those made in any other similar 
meet. Three thousand athletes from the Pacific Coast, Southern, 
Missouri Valley, the Big Ten and other conferences will compete. 


THE NEW FIELD HOUSE 


adjoining the Stadium, with commodious dressing rooms and ample rubbing and 
bathing facilities will be available and will add greatly to the convenience and 
comfort of the contestants. 

For particulars write 


O. M. SOLEM 





ETEENTH ANNUAL 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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COTTON Jj FABRICS 


We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 


Cotton Fabric Producers 


323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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A Few Basketball Suggestions 


By F. A. Schmidt 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Arkansas 


O develop an effective offense 

is the aim of every basket ball 

coach. As yet there is no short 

cut to success or new invention for 

manufacturing field goals, nothing but 

plenty of hard work in developing 

each player in his own individual 

offensive technique and then molding 

these individuals into part of an 
organized system of attack counts. 




















Nia Quality 


a: 





Francis A. Schmidt, Director of Athletics, 
University of Arkansas 


Francis A. Schmidt, director of 
athletics and head coach of 
football and basketball in the 
University of Arkansas was grad-. 
uated from the University of 
Nebraska where he competed in 
Football, Basketball, Baseball 
and Track. He served as a 
Captain of Infantry during the 
war and was Division Bayonet 
Instructor in the 87th Division. 
He has held his present position 





A e,¢ 
ated Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 





you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 











with the University of Arkansas 
for six years during which time 
his football and basketball teams 
have made an unusual record. 
His football teams, for instance, 
have lost only one game in four 
years. In 1916 his football team 
scored 576 points, in 1919—593 
points and in 1920—622. His 
basketball teams have won the 
Southwest Conference Cham- 
pionship for the last three years. 
His 1928 team did not lose a 
single conference game. 


A fast break from defense to of- 
fense, working in four and when the 
occasion demands five men, into the 
rushing attack, combined with accur- 
ate passing and the ability quickly to 
size up the situation as the defense is 
met near the goal, are essentials that 
only constant practice under simulated 
game conditions can accomplish. 
Whether to pass and cut; feint, drib- 
ble in and shoot, or hook back to a 
team mate for the shot, requires quick 
thinking, a cool head and good judg- 
ment. 

More important than the shot itself 
is that three men must follow, cover- 
ing both sides and the front of the 
goal for the rebound, coming in high 
for either a bat or a quick shot at the 
basket while still in the air. Here is 
where the truth of the old adage is 
proven that “a good big man is better 
than a good little man.” 

Tall, rugged guards who can be de- 
pended upon to get the rebound are 
very valuable in a quick attack. Dur- 
ing the past season with the growth 
of the stalling game the guards on re- 
covering the ball from the backboard 
have found it necessary to be more 
careful with their outlet pass in start- 
ing the quickbreak, and the golden 
moment of “getting the jump” on the 
defense has been allowed to pass and 
rather than risk having a quick pass 
out intercepted they have gone to the 
delayed attack. 

After the defense has had time to 
form, definite set plays involving fast 
cutting and legal blocking will fre- 
quently get a man in the open for a 
close shot. The loss of a game by one 
or two points is usually followed by 
a “heavy session” on the free throw 
marks. Not only must there be much 
early season practice in free throwing 
but what your team did in last Satur- 
day’s game is no criterion as to what 
percentage you may expect the follow- 
ing week end if you neglect practicing 
this essential particular. 

The importance of clever foot work 
in a player is often not sufficiently 
stressed. A well balanced stance, with 
the weight of the body under con- 
trol, and the ability to shift quickly, 
will not only greatly increase the play- 
er’s value on the offensive, but will 
result in more efficient guarding and 
also in fewer personal fouls being 
called on him. 

The player who forms the habit of 
standing and reaching for the ball or 
the opponent is of little aid to his 
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HIS AND THIS 





AND THIS AND ALL 


ARTICLES IN REACH’S COMPLETE LINE 
OF FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT ARE MADE 


TO THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS 


They must combine utmost strength, with lightest pos- 
sible weight—to meet the demands of today’s faster game. 


Every detail of construction must be practicable—must add 
to the comfort, protection, and playability of the equipment. 


They must be built of such materials—and with such skill— 
that they can pass the Reach standard of inspection, which is 
the highest standard ever set for any football equipment. 


Because Reach has rigidly adhered to these requirements—the 
Reach football line has steadily increased in popularity and use. To- f 
day Reach lines represent the best and most advanced thought in 


football design. Your teams can have no finer equipment. 


Tad Jones and Hurry-up Yost 


Reach has embodied the ideas of these two great coaches in the “Tad 
Jones” line, and the “Hurry-up Yost” line. Each line is approved by the 
coach whose name it bears. And is stamped with his signature. Our rep- 
resentatives will gladly show you these two lines—and other lines of Reach 
football equipment. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
: © 1927, A. J. R., W. & D., Inc. 
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BiSP in U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
ABSORBENT 
SWEAT, SOCKS 


Our Tru-fab Specially Treated 
Cotton Sweat Socks are recom- 
mended unreservedly-—not only 
for the additional comfort they 
afford, but as a further protec- 
tion against possible foot 
troubles. A trial will justify our 
recommendation and provide the 
team with the best sweat sock. 


Durable—Absorbent 
Elastic—Comfortable 
Absolute Protection 
Price $3.00 per dozen for any 
length. 


Climax Hosiery Mills 
Athens, Georgia 
New York Offices, 366 Broadway 











FOUR PROFITABLE 
WEEKS 


Summer School for Coaches 


INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


Z. G. Clevenger, Director 
E. C. Hayes, Track 
E. S. Dean, Basketball and Base- 
ball ' 
H. O. Page, Football 
W. H. Thom, Wrestling 
D. Ferguson, Training 


J. 
Geo. Schlafer, Physical Education 


In addition to Coaching Courses we offer a 
Course in Officiating given by 
Varsity Coaches. 


JUNE 15th - JULY 13th 


Tuition $12.50 for four weeks. 


For information write Athletic 

Department, or School of Educa- 

tion, Indiana University, Bloom- 
* ington, Indiana. 
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team, and his uselessness is increased 
when he begins to tire, until his value 
soon fades into a total loss. 


The ability to switch quickly from 
offense to defense when possession of 
the ball is about to be lost is one of 
the ear-marks of a winning team. 
The guards, especially, must have this 
sense highly developed, and they must 
not be caught up the floor with a for- 
ward breaking down behind them. 

Whether the system of defense used 
be a five man zone or a man to man 
cover, the coach is laying himself open 
to vital attack who doesn’t develop 
each individual of his first string in 
the fundamentals of guarding. Of 
course in the man to man cover the 
necessary development in this essen- 
tial is obvious, but frequently the 
coach who uses the so-called five man 
zone defense overlooks this point, and 
when suddenly his team meets an op- 
ponent playing a stalling game his 
players are at a loss as how best to 
cope with this style of play. 

Before the game each man should be 
given a definite assignment as to 
whom he is to cover. The coach in 
making this assignment must care- 
fully weigh the value of each of his 
men as to their speed, height, and 
defensive ability and assign them so 
as far as possible to match their in- 
dividual opponents. The team must 
be drilled on the system of checking 
and switching opponents when a sud- 
den thrust or block has left an ad- 
versary open for a close shot near the 
basket. 

Much has been said and written on 
the stalling game which certain teams 
adopt the moment they gain one or 
two point lead. There is no question 
but that under the existing rules 

















Glen Rose, Captain of the University of 
Arkansas Basketball Team, All-Southwestern 
Conference Guard for the last three years 
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teams have the right to play this style 
of game. However, we should con- 
sider the future welfare and develop- 
ment of basket ball and realize that 
wilfully withholding the ball from play 
in the back court is out of step with 
the spirit of the game, and the princi- 
ples which have gained basket ball a 
place second only in popularity to foot 
ball. 


Basket ball has gained its great 
public favor because it is a game of 
action, of rapid changes from offense 
to defense, and because it features a 
quick thrust at the basket by the team 
with the ball in an attempt to score, 
and when possession of the ball is lost 


an almost immediate counterattack 
by the enemy. 
A careful, delayed, don’t-take-a- 


chance style of play will become neces- 
sary against the stalling opponents for 
fear of needlessly losing possession of 
the ball. This style of game so far as 
aiding its present popularity as a red 
blooded game would still have left 
basket ball in the class of the chess or 
checker match. 

Two frequently abused rules caused 
by lax officiating which is responsible 
for much of the personal contact 
which might otherwise be avoided are, 
allowing the dribbler to start his drib- 
ble with a step instead of the bounce, 
and in allowing the forward with the 
ball to charge the guard on his way 
in to the basket. The forward is sel- 
dom fouled, the guard is made the 
goat and he accumulates a personal 
foul for this good work. 

A specification added to the rules, 
setting a standard diameter of the 
iron used in making the hoop would do 
away with the heavy trick goals oc- 
casionally encountered, and would be 
a step toward standardizing the equip- 


_ ment. 


Each year has seen basket ball forge 
steadily to the front, and with a few 
minor operations on the rules, and 
reasonable treatment, nothing can 
keep additions from being built to the 
present field houses and gymnasiums 
to take care of the ever increasing 
number of spectators. 





Indiana Basketball 


Tournament 
(Continued from page 18) 

and Everett Dean of Indiana, of the 
Big Ten were there, as was Don 
White of Washington, George Koegan 
of Notre Dame, John Harmon of 
Evansville, Pete Vaughan of Wabash, 
Bish Hughes of DePauw, Russell Cook 
of Central Normal and Paul Parker 
of Ball’s Teachers College. 
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No Metal Valves 
or Valve Caps 


Perfectly Balanced 


Quickly and Easily 
Inflated or Deflated 














For 
Spring 
Practice 








Use a 
Goldsmith 
No. X5L—All Rubber Valve—No. X5L 
Official Football 
“THE ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER” 








THE P. Gola Smith sons co. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















Fine Art 


MEDALS 


All medals are made from steel 
dies, and no medal can ever be better 
than the die from which it was made. 
Ordinary dies produce ordinary medals; 
fine dies produce fine medals. It’s up 
to the die! 





The famous Three Runners Award 
Medal of the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence Athletic Association is a splendid 
example of the fine art medal, and is 
a direct reduction from the original 
models of the sculptor, Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie. 





The well known Pennsylvania Re- 
lay Medal now in possession of hun- 
dreds of athletes. Another reproduc- 
tion from the model of Dr. McKenzie. 


These designs are supplied to the two 
respective organizations in both medal 
and trophy form. 


Medallic Art 
Company 


210 East 5lst Street 
NEW YORK 


18th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
31 North State Street, Chicago 


Makers of the dies for the greater por- 
tion of the U. S. coins now in circulation. 
Reproducers of fully nine-tenths of the 
medals designed by American sculptors. 


Sketches and estimates for true artistic 
work on request 
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The Great Sports Myth 


By John L. Griffith 


R. JOHN R. TUNIS, for- 
M mer sporting editor of 

The New Yorker and now 
tennis critic of the New York Evening 
Post, has written for Harpers a 
criticism of American athletics under 
the title of “The Great Sports Myth.” 
In that article Mr. Tunis ridicules 
the professional sports writers and 
professional coaches who in the past 
have called attention to the fine things 
in sports and so it is to be assumed 
that he and those who accept his state- 
ments and opinions would likewise 
hold in ridicule the writer of this 
article who does not agree with some 
of Mr. Tunis’ conclusions and infer- 
ences. One is tempted to suggest that 
it is far easier to sell an article to 
an American magazine or newspaper 
in which the author severely criticizes 
the public school, the college, the 
church, the government or athletics 
than it is to market an expression of 
praiseworthy opinions of these insti- 
tutions. However, as it was unworthy 
of Mr. Tunis to impugn the motives 
of the coaches who expressed their 
opinions at the time when Mr. Owen 
stated that he did not enjoy playing 
football, so it would be right and 
proper to suggest that the following 
discussion would be in the category 
of a controversy if Mr. Tunis’ sin- 
cerity or motives were even to be dis- 
cussed. Men like Mr. Tunis may be 
considered as_ intellectual hornets. 
They sting us and let us hope that 
they cause us to do some honest 
thinking. Sometimes hornets sting 
people who do not need or deserve to 
be stung and the intellectual hornets 
sting good and bad alike. It is their 
function in life to sting, and sting 
they do. 

No one will dispute the statement 
that all of our human institutions are 
far from perfect. Our sports have 
been devised by humans, they are 
contested in accordance with man- 
made rules, the participants are 
descendants of the cave man and the 
contests are designed to bring into 
play most if not all of the primal in- 
stincts and passions. Small wonder 
then that our athletes sometimes be- 
have like human beings and not like 
gods. The thing to marvel at is that 
the Golden Rule prevails in sports 
more often that does the law of the 
jungle. 

Mr. Tunis’ first conclusion as ex- 
pressed in his article is that highly 
organized competitive sports instead 
of building character destroy char- 


acter. He believes that friendly 
games of golf and tennis are usually 
played in a gentlemanly and sports- 
manlike manner and that it is only 
under the stress of striving for vic- 
tory that unpleasant traits are brought 
out. He cites as proof that two play- 
ers in a Yale-Harvard game had to 
be separated by the other players and 
that six of our colleges have in recent 
years severed athletic relations. Re- 
garding his statement that highly 
organized competitive sports tend to 
tear down instead of build character, 
it might be suggested that this all 
depends upon the manner in which 
the athletes who participate in these 
highly organized competitive sports 
have been trained. The psychologists 
tell us that the repetition of moral 
acts tends to develop character and 
the repetition of immoral or unsocial 
acts tends to destroy character. If 
these scientists who have studied 
human behavior to the extent that 
they may speak with some authority 
are right, then, if a boy in his play 
activities is taught to control his 
temper, to respect the rights of others, 
to force himself to do the thing that 
is commonly accepted as right even 
though it hurts him to do it, char- 
acter may be considered to have been 
improved in the case of that boy 
through the medium of his play acts. 
Even though a man may have reacted 
in a sportsmanlike manner in hun- 
dreds of situations he still may be- 
come primitive again in some crisis. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that a man who has had such training 
will not be so apt to act like the 
Neanderthal man under similar cir- 
cumstances as would the man who 
all his life had acted like a beast. 
In the paragraphs in which Mr. Tunis 
calls attention to various examples of 
poor sportsmanship shown by dif- 
ferent athletes in his attempt to 
prove that athletic competition does 
not build character, he cites the state- 
ment of Mr. George Owen of Harvard 
who in a magazine article some time 
ago stated that he had found college 
football to be drudgery. Certainly 
Mr. Tunis does not believe that it is 
destructive to character for a boy to 
force himself to do the thing that is 
unpleasant. This writer is of the 
opinion that there is more danger that 
our boys will become soft and flabby 
both in body and character because of 
easy living than that they will punish 
themselves too severely. He further 
is of the opinion that although Mr. 
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From Start to Finish fi. e « From the crack of the pistol 


to the tape . . . from the beginning of the season to the end, Bradley stands 
for the finest in athletic equipment—astride ahead of the field . . . Bradley 
jerseys, athletic pants and monograms. Bradley sweaters, sweater coats, sweat 
shirts, and training pants. Bradley class and honor sweaters when the sea- 
son’s over .. . Go to your athletic dealer’s and see the Bradley line. Or write 
to us for the Bradley Athletic List . . . Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 
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HOW TO BE AN 
ATHLETE 


by 


C. E. HAMMETT - C. L. LUNDGREN 





List price reduced to $3.00 





327 pages — 166 illustrations | 


Basketball, Baseball, Football, Ten- 
nis, Track and Field, Distance Runs, 
High Hurdles, Low Hurdles, Pole | 
Vault, Broad Jump, High Jump, Shot | 


Put, the Discus and the Hammer. Bee 


ules, and First Aid Treatment. 


April 14, 1928 
D. C. HEATH AND 


Beston New York Chicago Atlanta | For Information Write 


San Francisce Dallas London W. A. ALEXANDER 














The play of each position is described | — — 
separately with Diet, Training Sched- | SIXTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN Rezays 


_ GRANT FIELD, GEORGIA TECH 
COMPANY | ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


























“Unanimous 


Choice Of 
All the Red 


Players” — 
g ack Neondrredtr 


. Manager, Cincinnati Reds 


INCINNATYI’S last pennant was 

won in 1919, but Jack Hendricks, 
the Manager of the “‘Reds’’, has kept 
his team in sight of the flag almost 
every year. 


The usual sight in front of the 
players’ dug-out at Cincinnati is a 
solid phalanx of Louisville Slugger 
bats. The same thing is true of other 
clubs. Uniform quality of wood and 
workmanship, plus an understanding 
of players’ requirements gained 
through a half-century’s experience, 
give Louisville Sluggers their strong 
appeal for ball players everywhere. 


Sporting goods stores in every city 
feature Louisville Slugger bats. The 
famous autograph models comprise 
twelve different types of bats of as 
many stars. Identify them by the 
player’s fac-simile signature, and the 
Louisville Slugger oval trademark. 
Send coupon for our new, illustrated 
baseball book. Timely, interesting, 
helpful. It’s free. Hilierich & Bradsby 
Co., Inc., Mfrs., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 











Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Dept., J-2. Louis- 
ville, Ky. Send FREE copy of your new base- 
ball book. 


Name 


Address 








City & State 
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Owen did not enjoy football the great 
majority of the high school and college 
boys do derive pleasure both from 
training for and playing this game. 
At the close of the last football season 
the captain elect of the University of 
Michigan team _ stated that he 
had thoroughly enjoyed his training 
and playing experience throughout 
the season which had just closed and 
that he and the other men were sorry 
to have the season end. Even though 
football may be drudgery for some, 
this fact should not condemn the 
game. 


Neither should we condemn football 
because some coaches talk hate to 
their men. This is a_ reflection 
against the individuals and not on the 
game. Hymns of hate in fight talks 
to the players were more or less com- 
mon a generation or so ago but today 
they are the exception and not the 
rule. This winter the Peltzer-Dodge 
race in Chicago was billed as a 
grudge race. After the race Dr. 
Peltzer confided in a newspaper man 
that there was no ill feeling between 
him and Dodge and that he had been 
told that the promoters had framed 
this story as a ballyhoo. Such pro- 
motional efforts reflect discredit upon 
the promoters of amateur contests and 
give Mr. Tunis and others reason for 
believing that our athletes in general 
hate each other. Although the writer 
as well as Mr. Tunis can cite in- 
stances of athletes who have lost their 
tempers or who have manifested poor 
sportsmanship in sports events, it is 
undoubtedly also true that many more 
cases of fine sportsmanship might be 
mentioned. The editor of this maga- 
zine receives the reports of the West- 
ern Conference football and basketball 
officials each year. These men are 
asked to report striking instances of 
good or bad behavior on the part of 
the players and coaches. These of- 
ficials report more fine acts of sports- 
manship than they do instances of 
muckerism. If any one doubts the 
truth of this statement such a one is 
invited to check the reports in this 
office. Further, the writer has acted 
in some official capacity for eighteen 
years at the Drake Relays and has 
witnessed some twenty-five or thirty 
thousand boys in competition in those 
games. In all of that time not a 
single case of poor sportsmanship on 
the part of any of the athletes is re- 
called. On the other hand it is the 
universal practice for the losers to 
congratulate the winners and for all 
of the men to fraternize freely. 

The second conclusion of Mr. Tunis 
is that international competition in 
sport instead of strengthening the 
bonds between nations and between 
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“Are You Going to 
Flivver Out?” 


To flivver-out (to fail) is very familiar 
slang to many who enter the coaching pro- 
fession. It would apply to fewer if they 
availed themselves of the opportunities 
afforded them to attend Summer Coaching 
Schools. 


“WHY NOT FLIVVER OUT to the 
Pacific Coast this summer and experience 
that thrill of ever decreasing gas rates and 
growing cooler days. Combine pleasure 
and personal improvement in your chosen 
field in your plans for this summer. Hit 
the “Old Oregon Trail’ which this summer 
as in several just passed leads to the Pacific 
with its ideal summer climate, beautiful 
mountain scenery, fishing streams, wonder- 
ful seasonal fruit and flowers and best of 
all the Oregon State College Summer Ses- 
sion for Athletic Coaches. Rockne and 
Schissler in football, Hager in basketball 
and Coleman in baseball will give you the 
best you may find in these major sports. 
Coaches from every section of the country 
frequent these courses and form a very 
valuable group for constructive seminar 
sessions under Director W. A. Kearns. 


Two, three and six weeks’ courses 


For information write 


Dean M. Ellwood Smith 


Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 











“27 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


Complete Baseball 
Equipment 
Now Ready 


UNIFORMS 
BALLS - BATS 
GLOVES - MASKS 
SHOES 


Write for Catalog 


Special Prices to 
Teams 


eacoch Sperling Sevds Company, 


921 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAFETY! 
With a 10 to 1 Ratio! 


The photograph above shows the 
Chicago-Michigan game at Stagg 
Field, Chicago, 1927. Entire stands at 
right, entire end from which this pic- 
ture was taken, and supplementary 
seats in front of the permanent stands 
at the left are Rapid Portable Stands, 
holding in perfect safety and with 
perfect comfort, 32,000 people. The 
Howard Ehmke Field Cover which 
protected the field from threatening 
weather days before the game, is 
seen folded back along the sidelines. 


Stadiums built but a few years ago 
already bow at times, to even a 
greater demand than their capacity 
can care for. Rapid Portable Stands 
meet this demand with as vast an 
improvement over the older type of 
bleachers as the modern stadium has 
accomplished by replacing the old 
grandstand style of seating accom- 
modations. 


Portable Stands are built to hold ten 
times their seating capacity. They are 
steel. They are fool-proof, and can 
be erected and removed at a mini- 
mum expense, in a minimum time, 


GENTLEMEN: 


with inexperienced labor. Their as- 
sembly is convertible from a com- 
plete bowl for boxing, to straight 
stands where the simplest seating ar- 
rangements are desired. 


They were designed to serve. with 
safety, comfort, and convenience. 
They have done so at the Polo 
Grounds for a hundred events, over 
a period of four years. The 10 to 1 
safety ratio insures their safety. 
Wide aisles, draft-proof floors, and 
lazy backs on the seats if desired 
insure their comfort. Their simple 
construction of steel means easy 
handling, convenient storage, and 
quick operation, for all parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


And by the way 


You will be interested to learn the 
story of the Ehmke Field Cover—its 
convenience in handling—the service 
which the Howard Ehmke Company 
gives with it—its satisfactory per- 
formance on ten of America’s most 
famous playing fields. Send in the 
coupon below for complete infor- 
mation. 
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individuals usually operates to cause 
distrust and hard feeling instead. 
There is much to support Mr. Tunis’ 
contentions in this regard. The writer 
attended the Olympic games in Paris 
and witnessed some of the incidents 
which caused ill feeling on the part 
of the nationals of different countries. 
Following the games some of the 
London papers suggested that the 
Olympic Games be discontinued be- 
cause as they are now conducted they 
breed dissension, ill will and jealousies 
instead of friendliness and good will. 
That such is the case, however, is not 
to be charged up against the Olympic 
Games but rather against the men 
who administer the games and who 
are in charge of the different teams. 
Here in this country there is a grow- 
ing demand that more of the gentle- 
men who administer in a dignified 
and friendly manner the athletics for 
the schools and colleges be elected as 
the official representatives of the 
educational institutions and be given 
the responsibility of representing 
America at the Olympic Games. One 
of America’s greatest coaches who 
attended the Olympic Games in 
London suggested that America was 
misrepresented rather than _ repre- 
sented at those games. The A. A. U. 
officials have undoubtedly done a great 
deal to cause friction between this and 
foreign countries by the manner in 
which Nurmi, Hoff and Peltzer were 
treated here. It is always well to 
keep in mind that athletics are good 
or bad depending upon the manner in 
which they are administered. In 
other words, the Olmypic Games will 
never be any better than the men who 
conduct them. In America the clean- 
est and best amateur athletics are 
those that are administered by edu- 
cators in the schools and colleges. 
Here in the United States there has 
in the past been a successful attempt 
to keep the control of Olympic 
athletics in the hands of the sporting 
element and out of the hands of the 
educators. In Europe, with the pos- 
sible exception of England, practically 
all of the amateur athletics are in the 





Please forward full information relative to your Rortable Stadium and other 
Howard Ehmke Field Equipment. It is understood that this places me under no 
obligation whatsoever. 


hands of the sporting organizations. 
There educational athletics are prac- 
tically unknown. The reason for this 











M csneetneetnneennettaneetnnennteeneetntetneesa is the following: Take France as an 
illustration. Here the boy attends 
2, SEES ee ee NM In Ae, Smee NN ae school six days each week and is 
required to study incessantly. The 
egg © REED ee 0, NC Pe French educational program makes 


no provision for what is here called 
the extra-curricular activities. As a 
result when the boy graduates from 
school over there he is as far along 
in his academic training as is the 
upper class college man over here. 
When the French school boy graduates 
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Like the runner 
on his mark .... 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


is ready for instant action! 


The relaxant, analgesic and 
highly palliative properties of 
this plastic dressing — when 
applied HOT over an inflamed 
or painful area—have made 
it indispensable in every gym- 
nasium 


Every athletic coach and trainer should have a copy 
of our booklet “Athletic Injuries and Their Treat- 
ment” — sent with our compliments upon request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York 


TICKETS 


For Track Meets and 
Other Spring Events 


ORDER them right away—if you 
have not already done so. And if 
you should get into a tight corner remember 
that we are “pinch-hitters,” here at the Arcus 
Ticket Factory. 


Also talk to us about COUPON BOOKS 


348 N.ASHLAND Al 
CHICAGO, ILL 


J 





he enters the Army for four years. 
Here the boy rounds out his educa- 
tional experience in athletics, foren- 
sics and in many other lines as well 
as in academic training. Since we 
have adopted this system athletics 
have become an important part of our 
educational system and since the 
educators here have for the most part 
given to athletics a decent and sane 
administration school and _ college 
athletics are growing tremendously 
while other amateur athletics which 
have been in the hands of men who 
are not so unselfish and high minded 
as are the majority of our college 
presidents and high school principals 
are not prospering in like manner. 
To really appreciate the manner in 
which athletics are conducted in the 
educational institutions, it is safe to 
say that the school and college inter- 
institutional teams have played at 
least 250,000 basketball games this 
winter and it is also safe to state that 
there has been less mention made in 
the public press about administrative 
squabbles in connection with the play- 
ing of all of these games and the eli- 
gibility of all the boys than was made 
this winter relative to whether Dr. 
Peltzer was eligible to compete in this 
country and if so where he would 
have to show his wares. 

When the time comes that repre- 
sentatives of our different depart- 
ments of the national government, 
representatives of our public school 
athletic associations and men who 
have demonstrated in the administra- 
tion of their university athletics the 
ability to get along with their com- 
petitors are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of representing America 
in the Olympic Games, then the 
situation about which Mr. Tunis com- 
plains will be righted. 

Mr. Tunis’ final point is that we 
take our sports too seriously. Pos- 
sibly this is true. Each year at the 
close of the football season many grey 
haired successful business men, mem- 
bers of the bench, state legislators 
and other college trained men, swayed 
by their emotions, demand the scalps 
of the poor unfortunate coaches whose 
charges have not won the coveted 
championships. This certainly is 
hard on the coaches and without 
doubt it is disgusting to the other 
college men who take their athletics 
rationally and who are not so emo- 
tionally minded as the fore-mentioned 
graduates. On the other hand per- 
haps if these discontented gentlemen 
who have a flair for making things 
over “nearer to their heart’s desire” 
and who long to get the control of 
their college’s athletics into their own 
hands did not have athletics to worry 
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about, they would be leading revolu- 
tions and revolts in this country. 
Some one has said that South Amer- 
ica has her revolutions and North 
America ‘thas her football. Perhaps 
the gentleman who made that wise 
observation was thinking of the col- 
lege alumnus of revolutionary pred- 
ilections and tendencies who. “throws 
a fit” every time his alma mater loses 
a football game. 

In conclusion, sports in America 
will not decline because they are in- 
teresting, because the athletes try so 
hard to win or because the newspapers 
devote so much space to the games so 
long as our athletics are administered 
by sportsmen and gentlemen; the 
great majority of the athletes com- 
pete fairly and the papers in the 
future as in the past are able to print 
more good than bad about the con- 
tests and the contestants. 





Baseball Offensive 
Strategy 


(Continued from page 10) 


sixth inning and neither side has 
scored a run. 

Team A at bat—Batter number two 
at bat. No runners on bases. No one 
out. 

Coach—Signals for a bunt. 

Player—Looks surprised at coach— 
and 

Coach—Repeats the hidden thumb 
sign. 

This should naturally tell the run- 
ner that he is to try to beat out a 
bunt for a base hit. He beats the 
bunt for a hit. One runner on first 
base. No one out and one run needed. 

Coach—F lashes the bunt to the next 
batter. 

The batter in his attempt to sacri- 
fice, bunts the ball high in the air 
for an out. Runner on first dashes 
back safely to first base. Batter num- 
ber four, the heavy hitter now at 
bat. 

Coacher—F lashes the sign to try 
to play hit-and-run. For this sign 
the coacher uses a yes sign by clapping 
the hands. 

Batter Up 

Umpire—Strike one on the first 
pitched ball. 

Batter—F lashes his individual hit- 
and-run for the runner to go down 
on the next pitched ball. 

The coach not knowing the batter’s 
individual signs does not know the 
sign is on. 

The pitcher pitches the ball and 
wastes it high outside. 

Batter—Swings wildly at ball and 
misses it. 

Catcher—Throws runner out at 
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activities—make unusual demands 


coaches and athletic department. 


Durand Steel Lockers, installed 


year. 


California 
Carnegie 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Colby 
Columbia 
De Paul 
Detroit 
Erskine 
Fordham 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Iowa State 
Johns Hopkins 
Lake Forest 
Loyola 
Maine 
Mellon 
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1503 First National Bank Bldg., 





Quality Steel Lockers 


Spring practice—football, baseball, track and other athletic 


on the locker room, bring- 


ing the unserviceable parts and units to the attention of the 


in leading colleges from 


coast to coast, continue to serve satisfactorily year after 


Minnesota 

New York 
Niagara 

No. Carolina State 
Notre Dame 

Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Pittsburgh 
Princeton 

So. California 
South Dakota 
Stanford 

State of New York 
St. Xavier’s 
Tennessee 

Utah 

Washington 
William and Mary 
Wisconsin 


We will appreciate your inquiries—assist you to lay out your 
locker room—install Durand Quality Lockers. 
today. 


Write us 
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No. 1 Pastor Stop Watch 


Made in U. S. A. Patent No. 1493125 
Nickel finish. Unbreakable crystal. 
Sweep hand starts, stops, flies back 
under control of side pin. Shows 
seconds and fifths of seconds. Stop 
attachment independent of watch 
movement. The most serviceable stop 
watch on the market. Price $10.00 net. 





No. 7 Sprint Timer One-tenth Second 


Sweep hand starts, stops, flies back 
under control of the crown. Sweep 
hand rotates twice each minute. 
Small dial hand registers 15 minutes 
each rotation. 6 jewel non-magnetic 
Price $13.50 net. 


No. 17 is No. 7 with “time-out” side 
pin. Price $16.50. 


lever movement. 


Write for Circular N. 


The Sterling 
Stop-Watch Company 


Manufacturer & Importer 


15 East 26th Street 
NEW YORK 











second base. Two out, no runners on 
bases and two strikes on the batter. 

Coach—“Never put the hit-and-run 
on when you have one strike and no 
balls on you. The best time to put 
the hit-and-run on is when you have 
the pitcher in the hole—when he must 
come over the plate on the very first 
ball. 

The game goes on until the ninth 
inning and neither side has scored. 
Team A at bat the last half of the 
ninth, 

The first batter up walks. 

Runner on first base, no one out. 

Coach—F lashes the bunt. 

Batter—Bunts runner to _ second 
base. 

Coach—F lashes yes to the next bat- 
ter. 

Batter—Hits a base hit to short left 
field. 

Runner off second base dashes 
toward third base and looks to the 
coacher at third to see whether he 
should try for the plate. The coacher 
waves him on to the plate. The left 
fielder makes a great throw to the 
plate and catches the runner by a 
yard. The batter goes to second base 
on the throw in to the plate. 

Two out—runner on second base. 
The next batter hits a single and 
scores the runner from second base, 
winning the game, 1 to 0. 

In this game I have tried to hold to 
the conservative type of system. The 
team must have good pitchers to hold 
the opposition. In another game the 
manager or coach might use an en- 
tirely different method of attack. For 
instance, right from the start hit-hit- 
hit behind the runners. Steal bases. 
When ever you get a good jump, go. 
On-.the double steal the runner on 
third base makes the break for the 
plate almost as quickly as the catcher 
catches the ball. 
you do or you don’t. Thinking first 
and doing it. He who hesitates gets 
caught between bases or strikes out. 
Instead of hit and run this manager or 
coach will use a run-and-hit. That is, 
the runner gets his break just as 
though he is stealing and the batter 
seeing him go will attempt to hit be- 
hind him. Chances are that the batter 
has been told to hit on this next 
pitched ball. The system doesn’t call 
for the bunt in the early part of the 
game. In the last three innings when 
one run is needed to win, most all 
coaches will bunt the runner to second 
base. The only time that the squeeze 
play is really effective is towards the 
eighth or last inning and the runner 
on third base is the winning run. 
Occasionally I have seen it played to 
tie the opposition. The aggressive 
system never plays to tie the other 
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fellow but plays to win all the time. 

To pull the squeeze play in the early 
part of the game is not good baseball 
because it may be that the run coming 
over the plate is not near enough to 
win. 

Any inning the other team might 
score four or five runs and go ahead 
of you two or three runs. 

Again let me impress upon the 
reader that strategy is the particular 
style or system used by certain indi- 
viduals and no two will think exactly 
alike at all times. So my advice is 
to learn all the various styles or 
systems and apply the one that suits 
you best. You must adopt a style that 
will bring the best out of the material 
you have. The players’ ability to hit, 
field, run bases and steal must all be 
considered. I have stayed close to the 
offensive thought in this article, 
though there is much to be said about 
the defensive system. This will be 
handled in the next article. 





The Development of the 
Battery 


(Continued from page 12) 


fingers with the back of the hand 
down, thus causing the ball to dip just 
a little. If a curve is being used 
against a right hand hitter it is well 
to have it break high on the outside 
corner. This is a very hard ball on 
the arm, for there must be rotation 
of the wrist and forearm with a snap 
at the finish and the back of the hand 
down, and it should not be used very 
often. If a man is a natural over- 
hand pitcher the underhand ball 
should be used sparingly and merely 
as a change from the natural delivery. 


Pitching Fundamentals 


1. With no man on—a full-arm de- 
livery may be used with a fairly high 
kick-up in front, some body twist, arm 
down full length, and arm and trunk 
action in the forward spring. 

2. Man on base—if a right hand 
pitcher he takes position with his left 
side toward the home plate, the right 
foot in contact with the rubber and 
the ball in front of his chest, elbows 
down. In delivering to the plate use 
the same movement of arms, shoul- 
ders, and hips as would be used in the 
move to first base. Kick-up in front 
will be practically eliminated, al- 
though there should be a slight swing 
of the front leg, so that the ball may 
be gotten away quickly. 

3. Move to first base to catch run- 
ner—start the move with the arms, 
shoulders, and hips as one movement, 
move or step with the left foot toward 
first base, work for coordination; 
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| SPALDING 
OFFICIAL TRACK EQUIPMENT _ | 
1928 




















LIEB DISCUS 


Conforms in every detail to the specifications and requirements of the ruling bodies of 
track athletics. It is made with wood center and drop forged steel ring, shrunk onto the 
center under hydraulic pressure, thus insuring accuracy as well as lasting durability. 





Vaulting Poles 


SEASONED VAULTING POLES 


Spalding vaulting poles are carefully selected from well seasoned bamboo stock, are tape 

















bound and wound with copper wire, soldered. At a price that will please you. 


TRACK SHOES 


Practically every World’s National, Collegiate and Olympic 
speed record has been made with Spalding running shoes. The 
above illustration shows our famous No. 11T shoe for outdoor 
running, made of calfskin, with solid leather tap sole and 
equipped with spikes. 
































SPALDING “FINNISH” JAVELINS 
The javelins used in the last Olympic games were furnished by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
They are made according to specifications of the International Amateur Athletic Federation. 
ACRE BS 
PLAYING BASEBALL THIS SPRING? SEND FOR UNIFORM 
SWATCH CARD 
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211 So. State St., Chicago, Ill | 
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Dean Seashore Dr. Prentiss 


State 
University of lowa 


Summer School for Coaches and 


Teachers of Physical Education 
June 11 to July 20, 1928 


Graduate courses leading to M.A. and Ph.D. de- 

wil grees. Psychology of Athletics; Advanced Kinesi- 
Coach Armbruster ology; Anatomy; Child Welfare; Tests and Meas- 
- urements; Supervision of Physical Education;, Ad- 
‘ ministration and Organization; Current Problems in 
Physical Educatign; Advanced Hygiene; Football; 
Basketball; Baseball; Track; Golf. 


For further information concerning graduate or 
under-graduate. courses address, 





Dr. Baldwin Coach Schroeder 





DR. P. E. BELTING 


Director of Physical Education 


The Field House, Iowa City 

















Glenn S. “Pop” Warner 
Football 


Forrest C. “Phog”’ Allen 


Basketball 
will head the staff of the Coaching 


School to be held in connection 
with the Summer Session at the Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


Schedule: 
Warner—Football—June 11-June 
15 


Romney— Haymond—Track and 
Field—June 18-June 22 

Leaf — Swimming — Nelson — 
Wrestling—June 25-June 29 


Allen — Morning — Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries—Afternoon— 


Basketball—July 2-July 7 
Fee—$20 


Logan is located in the center of the 
scenic area of the Rocky Mountains. 
Cool nights, balmy days, beautiful 
scenery, and one of the best coach- 
ing faculties in the country. 


Address 


Utah Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


For Further Information 








PRACTICAL 
F 


OOTBALL 
And How to Teach It 


By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Fully Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. Price......$4.00 


This treatise on football represents an ac- 
cumulation and organization of Mr. Low- 
man’s experience as a football coach since 
1905. This coaching experience, together 
with his experience as a scout in the West- 
ern Conference for the past ten years, is 
sufficient evidence that this book will cover 
the latest and most complete methods in 
coaching. 


THE CONTENTS 


Football Offense 
Football Defense 
The Forward Pass 
Individual Positions 


Training and Con- 
ditioning 
Equipment 
Fundamentals 
Passing the Ball 


Kicking . Team Play 

Forward Pass Tech- Field Tactics and 
nique Strategy 

Backfield Funda- Treatment of In- 
mentals juries 

Line Fundamentals Scouting 


Send for illustrated 72 poss catalogue with 
Table of Contents of books on Athletics, 
Games, Folk Dances, etc. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44th Street New York 
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should not be two separate distinct 
movements. 

4. The move to second—use the 
natural method. If a right hand 
pitcher I recommend that he pivot on 
his right foot and turn to the right, 
as this keeps the play in front of him 
and there will not be so much oppor- 
tunity for throwing the ball away; it 
will also cut down the speed of the 
throw. Whichever way he turns 
should be optional with the pitcher. 

5. In pitching to the batter certain 
fundamentals should be kept in mind, 
no good ones, control always, mix 
them up, give a variety, pitch to the 
batter’s weakness, something on every 
ball, every ball delivered by special 
plan, work easiiy, have something in 
reserve, hit your stride about the 
third inning. If hit hard, ease up and 
change style. As a rule, get the first 
one over but be alert for first ball hit- 
ters. Must know the value of the 
speed ball and the curve; don’t use a 
curve ball until it is necessary. Know 
what to pitch to the over-anxious hit- 
ter, figure out how you are going to 
pitch to the hitter who crowds the 
plate, the one who stands back from 
the plate, the hitter who stands with 
feet together and overstrides, or the 
man with the heavy swing. When the 
batter is in the hole make him hit a 
bad ball, but cross him up occasion- 
ally. When the pitcher is in the hole 
and must put the ball over be sure to 
have something on the ball, don’t get 
careless with a weak hitter, don’t 
throw a slow ball to a hitter that 
swings late, don’t be a mechanical ball 
pitcher but figure every hitter, and 
keep in mind what effect every ball 
pitched will have on the hitter. 


CATCHING 


1. Don’t be a_ spraddle-legged 
catcher. Assume a position where the 
weight is equally supported on both 
feet. When the catcher is set this 
weight should be largely on the balls 
of the feet and on the inner edge of 
each foot. Don’t sit back on the heels. 
Don’t toe out. Feet should be parallel 
or in a line, there should be a slight 
break in the knees and the body should 
be slightly inclined forward from the 
hips. The catcher should play as low 
as possible and thus be able to smother 
low balls. 

2. Use the short arm overhand 
throw. Draw the elbow well back 
with the back of the hand close to the 
ear, don’t drop the arm away from 
the body to throw. 

8. Don’t return the ball flat-footed. 
Take a step naturally with the throw. 
The step should not be too long. If 
the step is too long the catcher will be 
sitting back on his heels and will not 
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be able to throw on a line or pull the 
ball down. 

4, There are two methods in get- 
ting the ball down to second. One is 
to pivot on the right foot so that the 
left side is toward second and take a 
short step with the left foot; or the 
quick shift of both feet as the ball is 
received—which brings the left side 
toward second and the catcher in po- 
sition to peg. Either is good. In 
making the peg pull the throw down 
on a line with the shoulder and finish 
with the point of the shoulder well 
ahead, don’t be sitting back on the 
heels. When the pivot is made on the 
right foot the weight is largely trans- 
ferred to that foot, with the right 
shoulder swung down and back, but as 
the throw is made the weight of the 
body should be transferred to the left 
or forward foot, thus the stride should 
not be too far. Don’t run up on the 
batter, come into position to throw as 
you receive the ball, either on an in- 
side or outside ball. 

5. Get the ball back to the pitcher 
with some kind of form, don’t lob it 
back, but at the same time do not 
burn the pitcher out, control your re- 
turn, don’t have your pitcher jumping 
all over the field for the ball. When 
men are on bases be alert, be in posi- 
tion to throw after receiving each ball, 
get the ball bacl. to the pitcher in 
proper form. 

6. Don’t fight the ball, receive it 
easily and come in to position to throw 
as you receive the ball, don’t make 
two distinct separate movements. Of 
course, don’t be coming to position too 
fast, give the umpire the chance to call 
the strike first, but be alert. Side- 
step for the wide ones, don’t cross 
over, smother low balls by facing the 
big mitt on the ball, don’t turn the 
head away. Backhand some wild 
pitches which will be easier than side- 
stepping for the pitcher. Get used 
to throwing the mask off, get under 
way fast on all foul balls, remember 
that a foul ball will shoot toward the 
diamond. 

7. On pegging to first base with a 
right hand hitter up call for an out- 
side corner, pivot on the right foot, 
step directly toward first, and throw 
possibly with a little more side arm 
motion than in other throws. If peg- 
ging to third, call for an outside 
corner, step straight ahead with the 
left foot, pivot on that foot, and throw 
to third; or, if a right hand hitter call 
for a high inside corner, step to the 
left with the left foot, pivot on that 
foot, swing the right foot in behind, 
and peg to third. 

8. Be able to field your position, all 
bunts dropped in front of the plate 
belong to the catcher, be alert and an- 
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KANSAS RELAY 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Lawrence, Kansas 








APRIL 21, 1928 — 


Strong Competition in Relays 
and Special Events for 


UNIVERSITIES COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


















SUMMER 6 


w= COACHING SCHOOL "“ 
JUNE 6 — JULY 14 


Thorough and unexcelled instruction in all of the sports. Each 
course will be conducted by the coach of that particular sport. 
Attend our coaching school and benefit by the skill of our 
coaches. 


YOU MAY PROFIT WHERE 
OTHERS HAVE PROFITED 


Write Us for Further Information 
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Warner - Allen - Wittenberg 
Want a Publicity Hint? 





Harold H. Jones, football coach at Haver High 
school, will attend the Wittenberg Summer Coaching 
School, Wittenberg College, at Springfield, O., June 
18-30. He has enrolled in the Ohio college where 
“Pop” Warner of Leland Stanford and “Phog” Allen 
of U. of Kansas will teach this summer. 











That’s just a small newspaper notice, but only 
a publicity expert will be able to gauge how 
much good that will mean for Coach Jones in 
years to come. 


Publicity doesn’t mean columns and columns 
of newspaper accounts. The publicity you want 
and Coach Jones needs is the kind that will 
make for you and him a small army of support- 
ers who will declare these things: 


(1) the coach must be good because he’s well 
trained, 


(2) the coach must be right because he 
knows his stuff. 


Many coaching schools will be looking at- 
tractive, but you ought to attend one where the 
teachers themselves are known. 


If the teachers are well-known, then you are 
still the more to the good. 


If the teachers are leaders in the athletic 
world like “Pop” Warner and “Phog” Allen, 
then you know you are getting the best! 


Your decision to attend the Wittenberg Sum- 
mer Coaching School should be made promptly. 


For application blanks and literature address, 


Director 


Wittenberg Coaching School, 
Springfield, Ohio 


JUNE 18 — JUNE 30 
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ticipate a bunt. In so doing, you can 
field the ball before the batter is under 
way. 

9. Figure your hitters all the time, 
be alert to all signals and possible 
plays by the opponents, know when to 
pitch out and break up these plays. 
You are the general in baseball the 
same as the quarterback in football. 


The Catcher in Battery Development 


1. The catcher is responsible in a 
large measure for the development of 
the pitcher. He should give the 
pitcher his conscientious support at 
all times. The catcher should have 
plenty of enthusiasm and be able to 
draw his pitchers along. No pitcher 
can pitch to a meal bag. 

2. In early season work the catcher 
should open a hole width of the plate, 
shoulder high. He should not stand 
with his hands at his side and let the 
pitcher just throw the ball. It means 
nothing to the pitcher unless he has 
a definite spot to put the ball. Con- 
trol, always. 

3. Don’t permit your pitcher to 
work too fast, don’t set yourself too 
much to receive the ball. This will 
cause the pitcher to speed up. 


4. Never permit the pitcher to 
steam up too much until he is well 
warmed up. Never call for corners 
until you know that your pitcher is 
ready. After a pitcher’s arm is ready 
and you are working the corners stick 
with one spot until you get it. 

5. Notify the coach if the pitcher 
is steaming up too much or if he is 
not keeping his eye on the big mitt or 
the plate until delivery of the ball. 

6. In holding the mitt for high in- 
side or high outside corners, the fingers 
should be up, the face of the pad to- 
ward the pitcher, with the bare hand 
backing up the big mitt. If calling 
for low corners the fingers should be 
downward, the face of the pad for- 
ward, with the bare xand helping to 
make the target. If calling for a ball 
which is to be right in there or if it 
is 3 and 2 on the batter open up a 
hole width of the plate, fingers of mitt 
and bare hand downward. Use this 
same position for a slow ball. 


7. In signalling the pitcher take a 
full squat position, feet together, 
weight on the balls of the feet, knees 
should not be spread but should be 
held close together, flash the signal 
with the bare hand well down between 
the legs and close to the body, cover 
up with the big mitt. Catchers should 
practice daily assuming this position 
until it becomes free, easy, and nat- 
ural. Signals should not be given out 
in the open. 
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Physical Education at the 
University of Virginia 
By Robert N. Hoskins 


Instructor in the Department of Phy- 
sical Education, University of 
Virginia 

HYSICAL education, as_ well 
P:: some forms of athletics, in 

the Southern states is in a 
novice stage. The development shown 
and the momentum gained along both 
lines of physical welfare are now re- 
ceiving a great deal of recognition 
and really deserve such. For instance, 
in athletics one may glance back over 
recent seasons in different sports and 
readily see that Southern teams are 
forging to the front and establishing 
worth-while records. For an example 
of this statement, note the football 
records made by a few Southern 
Conference teams, namely, University 
of Alabama, Georgia University and 
Georgia Tech. All three of these 
teams have made very good records, 
not only against conference opponents, 
but strong non-conference opponents. 
Another instance to prove the for- 
ward movement of Southern athletics, 
is found in the summary of the track 
athletics in the January number of 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. It is seen 
that a number of the best marks are 
held by members of Southern schools. 
The South has been comparatively 
slow in advancing along such lines, 
which is no discredit, but now that the 
movement has gotten started it is 
developing very rapidly. 

Physical education in the same 
region is progressing slowly. Sports 
have the competitive incentive which 
physical education lacks, but the value 
received from physical education is 
very high, although it takes time and 
patience to secure this so as to really 
show the benefit therein. Therefore, 
it is difficult to demonstrate to the 
authorities that the money put to such 
a department is bringing in returns. 

Such is the case at the University 
of Virginia. The department at the 
University is now in its fifth year. 


As in all schools of a department of. 


its kind, it has been slow, but in the 
last two years it has gained recogni- 
tion by the school authorities and is 
well established. At the present time 
the department has four full-time 
men, one part-time man and four 
student instructors. The facilities for 
such a plant are ideal,—with the new 
Memorial Gymnasium as the basis. 
The dimensions of the main floor are 
90 ft. by 180 ft., which allows for 
three good-sized basketball courts. 
Above the playing floor is a twelfth of 
a mile indoor track. In the end of 
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in BASKET 


Shown above is an excellent exam- 
ple of complete space utilization. 
Every inch of space in this gym is 
turned into paying, comfortable 
and safe seats, by the installation 


A FewInside 


Installations 


Patten Gymnasium 


Northwestern University 


Garrett High School 


Garrett, Ind. 


Belgrade High School 
Belgrade, Mont. 


Newton High School 


Newton, Kans. 


Fort Plains High School 
Fort Plains, N. Y. 


George Washington High 
School 
Danville, Va. 


InglewoodHigh School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


LAST WORD 











L SEATING 


Knockdowns. Note the mitered 
rners that allow the bleachers to 


use the corner space that is so 
often wasted. 
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LEAVITT MFG. co. 


Dept. O. 


Urbana, Illinois 


Please se 


KNOCKDOWN 


BLEACHERS 


made only by 
LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





ation a copy of the Knockdown: 


nd me without oblig 


Bleacher Book. 
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University 
of 
Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 














New Sports Building 


Summer School for Coaches 
June 25-Aug. 3 (Six Weeks) 


AMONG the nation’s summer schools for athletic coaches, the Michigan program 
of instruction is unique. The regular Varsity coaches and teachers, with their 
assistants, cover every practical phase, in all sports and their attendant problems. 


COURSES INSTRUCTORS 
Football — Basketball — Baseball — Fielding H. Yost 
Track — Kinesiology — Organized Stephen A. Farrell 
Play & Recreation—Organization —.. —— 
& Administration—Physical Exam- Ray L. Fisher 
ination & Anthropometry—First De. Coorge A. May 
Aid—School Programs in Phys. ag eg 
Education—Gymnastics—Practical pwn hee may y 
Hygiene—Graded Games—Scout- Charles B. Hoyt 
ing—Minor Sports—Practical Hy- ee |S og 
giene— Rules and Officiating — Sate. Sitestene 


Intramural Athletics. Cassius Cahill 


Send for Descriptive Circular Today 





FIELDING H. YOST, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 














Sixth Annual 


Marquette Relays 








Exclusively 
For HIGH SCHOOLS and 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 








May 5, 1928 


MARQUETTE STADIUM 


THE Marquette University high school relay carnival has attained nation 
wide recognition during the five years of its existence as the largest meet 
in the country exclusively for high school athletes. 


Entry blanks and any additional information will gladly be furnished on 
request by writing C. M. Jennings, 1504 Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 











the building are five large rooms 
which are equipped for the use of 
boxing and wrestling. The pool room is 
large, well lighted, with windows on 
three sides. The dimensions of the 
pool are 75 ft. by 30 ft. and is 
equipped with all modern means of 
filtration. For pulley weights and 
stall bars a special small gymnasium 
is used. In the basement are the 
varsity and faculty rooms, which 
number five. The main locker room 
is also in the basement and will 
accommodate at least a thousand stu- 
dents. A number of various other 
rooms over the building are used for 
offices, lecture rooms, store rooms and 
private living quarters for instructors 
and student instructors. 


Table of Equipment 


1. Three high parallels. 

2. One pair of low parallels. 

8. Three high bars. 

4. Three horses. 

5. Three bucks. 

6. Three spring boards. 

7. One 40-ft. tumbling mat. 

8. Twenty 5x10-ft. mats. 

9. Jump standards. 

10. Volley ball net standards. 
11. Thirty pairs of boxing gloves. 
12. Flying rings. 

13. Traveling rings. 

14. Safety belts. 

15. One hundred wooden wands (20 


silver wands). 

16. Seventy-five pairs of Indian clubs. 

17. Six pairs of electric Indian clubs. 

18. Seventy-five pairs of dumb-bells. 

19. Basketballs, volley balls, medi- 
cine balls, indoor service balls, 
baseballs and bats. 

20. Hitch and kick apparatus. 

21. Two high tables and two low 
tables. Dimensions: Low, 3 ft. 
high, 4 ft. wide, 10 ft. long. The 
high, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, 10 ft. 
long. 

The supervised work in physical 
education is at the present time only 
compulsory to first-year men, but the 
second-year men are required to take 
seventy-five hours of exercise at their 
own leisure and report to the office 
at the end of each term, of which not 
more than thirty hours can be made, 
in order that the exercise will be 
spread out over the entire school year. 
This system works very well, as the 
men are on their honor to do this 
exercise. This system is in conjunc- 
tion with the honor system at Vir- 
ginia which functions perfectly. 


In the fall at the opening of school 
all the first-year men are given a 
thorough physical examination and 
are registered in the supervised class 
of work and also a hygiene course 
which is taught by Dr. W. A. Lam- 
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beth. In case a man desires to try 
out for a freshman team he is excused 
from the gymnasium class, but if 
dropped from the squad he at once 
reports back. 

Year before last the classes were 
held both in the morning and after- 
noon, but this year the program has 
been arranged so that all the classes 
are held in the morning and the re- 
sults are much better; the students 
are much more alert and take more 
interest. Afternoon classes always 
seemed to be more sluggish. 

The work done during the first term 
of the year is made up entirely of 
gymnastics, including parallels, tum- 
bling, bucks, side horse, spring board, 
high jump standards, high and low 
tables and ropes. In connection with 
this, each class at the beginning of 
the period, for five minutes, was given 
a set routine in some drill, such as 
wands, Indian clubs, gymnastic dance 
or mass calisthenics. After going 
through the drill once, the class is 
divided up into squads and placed on 
a piece of apparatus with a new set 
of exercises each day, lasting for only 
about five minutes, at which time the 
squads are shifted so that each squad 
works on each piece of apparatus 
every day. Squad leaders are selected 
from the classes by trying out for 
what we call the leaders corps. Each 
Tuesday night this class meets and 
is given the lessons for the following 
week. If all the squads finish all of 
the pieces of apparatus before the 
time is up, the period is finished with 
a good, snappy game, such as dodge 
ball or spokes. 

The winter term program is made 
up of an athletic type of work. Four 
sports are taught with an equal 
amount of time put to each, in which 
all students signed for physical edu- 
cation take part in each. It is not 
made optional for any sport as it is 
best to have some knowledge in all 
than to specialize in one. The four 
sports given are basketball, boxing, 
wrestling and swimming. In swim- 
ming there are two groups; the be- 
ginners’ groupe where the men are 
taught to swim, and the advanced 
group, in which the men are given all 
of the different strokes and diving. 
In connection with swimming, a life 
saving course is given for those who 
wish to try out for the tests. These 
tests are supervised by a red cross 
man. 

The spring term is strictly a recrea- 
tive program in which the aim is to 
develop a carry-over to the after- 
school days. This work is generally 
made up of games, such as indoor 
base-ball, volley ball, service ball, and 
playground ball. 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS 
0) aly oF AY Sy + Ie 0 yb 


Selected As The Most Valuable 
To TheirRespective Clubs Since19/1 


DO YOU KNOW THEM ALL” 





ANY OF THESE PLAYERS 
who have made their names 
famous for all time used 


D&M Gloves or Mitts 


That's the reason The Draper-Maynard 
Company calls this super glove 


The Famous 
Players Model 


A typical custom built Big League 
Glove of oil treated horsehide. Long 
or short fingers, laced or unlaced heel. 


Write for our Catalog and FREE Rule Book. 
Also Educational Folders on “How to Play 
the Outfield,” “How to Play the Infield,” etc. 


The 
Draper-Maynard Co. 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF AMERICA 





The winner of this medal may 
well be proud, having defeated 
the cream of America’s high 
school athletes. 


The University of Chicago is 
proud of this medal symbolizing 
as it does the 24th annual na- 
tional championship. 


We are proud of this medal 
and hope that the young men 
who win it will always cherish 
the ideals it represents. 


Dieges & Clust 


Established 1898 
64 West Randolph Street 





CHICAGO 
15 John St. Oliver Bidg., 73 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
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More Track Coaches 


By Joe Pipal 
Coach at Occidental College 


6 VERY dog has his day” and night it might be 

added. Football has enjoyed the lustrous sunshine 
of its day, basketball revelled in its night of spectacular 
hilarity before packed gymnasiums and pavilions, and now 
the short panted and much panting track squad is waiting 
its turn as old Sol peeps over the horizon to usher in the 
track man’s show. In this connection a word about track 
in general may not be out of place. 


Here we have a sport that is just beginning to come 
into its own. Notice I say just beginning to. Track and 
field is far from rendering the service of which it is 
capable or from receiving the attention from the depart- 
ments of physical education in our various schools and 
colleges that it deserves. The fault is not in the sport, 
but in the management of it. Yes, Brother “Brutus, the 
fault is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.” 

Track Is Diversified Sport 


Here we have a game that serves or can serve the largest 
number and the most diversified type of material; it 
requires the most exacting technique of form, most con- 
scientious habits of training, and the most painstaking 
conditioning, and yet the responsibility for handling this 
potentially largest squad in the curriculum of sports is 
left to one lone coach. That we now have the spectacle 
of one or at best two coaches handling both the Freshman 
and varsity squads where four men could be most 
profitably employed is nothing less than criminal. In the 
small colleges it may be a necessity, but in the large uni- 
versity it is simply an unadulterated crime. In football 
where there are only seven different positions to coach, 
namely, guards, tackles, ends, quarter-backs, full-backs, 
and half-backs, we employ half a dozen or more coaches, 
and that in a sport that is not near so exacting tech- 
nically speaking, neither does it require so much individual 
coaching. 


Track and field is all individual work, it is an exact 
science; the athlete is either doing it right or all wrong; 
individual, painstaking checking up is always necessary, 
and not only in seven different positions, but in fourteen 
to sixteen different events, and everyone having a tech- 
nique of form all his own. Even the high hurdles require 
vastly different form from the low hurdles. 


Track Requires More Coaches 


Every school, college or university of any size could 
use at least four track and field coaches, and I will venture 
the prophecy that this situation or condition will obtain 
in every up-to-date large university in our land in the 
not so distant future. We should have one coach for 
sprints and hurdles, one for middle distances and distance 
runs, one for jumps including broad jump, high jump 
and pole vault, and another coach for the weights. I 
know I could use that many at Occidental if they knew 
my system. If Occidental has had any success worth 
noting in track, it is due in great measure to the fact 
that we offer a coaching course at Occidental and that we 
are able to make use of our pupils from the class in 
technique of coaching throughout the season in checking 
up on the form of our track and field candidates. 

We in the United States have made fine progress in 
recent years in track athletics, but we should have done 
better. We have made progress not because of elaborate 
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coaching staffs, but in spite of lack of individual coaching 
and lack of proper support on the part of the general 
public and the powers that be. When this new system is 
installed, we will not depend so much on the already 
developed stars, but will develop new ones out of raw 
material, and thus will not only improve the class of com- 
petition and records, due to more individual attention, 
but will also add interest to the sport by injecting into 
it the element of uncertainty by developing new stars and 
springing them as dope upsetters and incidentally intensify 
public interest. It is the element of uncertainty of out- 
come that makes for interest in such popular pastimes as 
baseball, football, and basketball. One reason why there 
has been a lack of interest on the part of the general 
public in track is that the situation has been such in this 
sport during the past years that anyone who has followed 
the game at all could sit down in his sanctum sanctorum, 
seize the stub of a pencil, and get out a dope sheet almost 
to a single point, doping out the meet before it was held, 
so why spend the time and “four-bits” to go to the meet? 
When a team depends almost exclusively on former high 
school stars, it is easy enough to dope its strength, but 
let a school develop some of its own men, after the manner 
of Walter Christie at California University, and lo! the 
dope sheet hounds are up a tree. 


Decreases Public Interest 


This dependence on ready made high school performers 
not only decreases the public interest, but also discourages 
real interest in track athletics on the campus and espe- 
cially among the embryo stars, for, the touted athlete with 
a record receives all the attention from the school popu- 
lation and the sport writers, and from the overworked 
coach who is unable to be at fourteen places at the same 
time and is usually compelled to work along the lines of 
least resistance. 

I have no objection to the stars, but I am trying to put 
up a fight for the neophyte. Lincoln once said that God 
must love the common people because He made so many 
of them. In like manner, I think we ought to show some 
respect for and interest in the common athlete, for his 
name is legion. 

I am a fundamentalist. Fundamentally, college athletics 
are for the common horde,—let’s make no mistake. There 
is our chief responsibility. 

During the past ten years enrollment in our schools, 
colleges and universities has almost doubled, and our track 
coaching personnel still remains the same. This would 
indicate that we are not greatly interested in training 
the masses. 

Here we have in track and field a sport that— 

1. Serves or can serve the greatest number. 

2. Is most profitable from developmental and postural 
standpoints. 

3. Requires most inexpensive equipment of all sports. 

4. Accommodates the most diversified types of material 
(anatomically speaking). 

5. Is most natural. (Running, jumping, throwing have 
always been most natura} movements to the human 
family.) 

6. Is cleanest from the sportsmanship standpoint. 

7. Emphasizes most clean living and high thinking. 

8. Requires most exacting conditioning. 

9. Demands the most painstaking technique of form. 

10. Is fundamental to all sports (for dexterity, smooth- 
ness, and speed of lower extremities is that foundation). 

11. Easily permits of inter-sectional competition and 
interest 
12. Is a national game. 

18. Yes, it is an international sport that carries with 
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ARTHUR LONBORG 
Basketball 





JESS HAWLEY 
Forward Pass 





ARNOLD HORWEEN 
Backfield Play 





WALTER STEFFEN 
Spin Plays 


DICK HANLEY 


Northwestern University 
Second Annual 


Summer Coaching School 
August 13-25 


Expert Instruction 
in 
Football 
Basketball 
Track 
Administration 
Tuition for Combined Course $25 


Coach Dick Hanley, one of the out- 
standing Warner coaches, will have 
charge of football. His lectures and 
field demonstrations are highly praised 
by all coaches who have studied under 
him. 


Supplementary lectures will be given 
by Arnold Horween, Harvard; Jess 
Hawley, Dartmouth; Walter Steffen, 
Carnegie Tech and Duke Dunne, Har- 
vard. They will speak respectively on 
backfield play, forward pass, spin plays 
and line play. No other school offers 
such a brilliant staff of instructors. 


Coach Arthur Lonborg has just com- 
pleted his first year in Big Ten basket- 
ball at Northwestern with a record of 
nine victories out of twelve games. In 
seven years of coaching he has won 84 
and lost 18 games. 


Frank Hill, veteran Northwestern 
track coach, who is to attend the 
Olympic games will give his impres- 
sions of the big sport event as well as 
instruction in track methods. 


K. L. Wilson, athletic director at 
Northwestern, will conduct a course in 
theory and organization of athletic 
departments. 


Combine Vacation with Study on 
the Famous North Shore 


Evanston is an ideal place for summer 
recreation. Excellent bathing beaches border 


the campus. Numerous golf are near- 
by while the Cubs National Ball park 
is close by. The Cubs meet the eastern 
teams during the two weeks course. Excellent 


rooms at moderate prices in fraternity houses 
on the lake front. - 


Send Today for 
IUustrated Pamphlet 


K. L. Wilson Director 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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CONDITION adds POWER 








The well-conditioned team creates the confidence 
and punch that wins in football—baseball— 
basketball—track—la crosse—soccer. 


Keep your team in condition by using ACE or 
THERMO-TEX Bandages to prevent injuries to 
ankles, knees, elbows and shoulders. 


Sold Through Druggists 
and Sporting Goods 


Houses 


Becton, Dickinson & Co.,. Rutherford, N. J. 














AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 


TRACK 
SHOE 


. entirely 
new 


$ 5,00 





PRICE 


Features THE 
Hand Made 
oe Sewn MANFIELD 
H F d Spik 
Made of French Waxed Calf FLEETFOOT 


Weighs only 614 oz. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


- MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it national and international interest 
and responsibility in the great Olym- 
pic Games. 

14. And last but not least, it is the 
most democratic activity on the cam- 
pus—no fraternity or any other pull 
counts—every man stands or falls on 
his own pins, the cold steel tape or the 
stop watch alone decide whether a 
candidate makes the team. 

Will someone please tell me why 
such an activity, why this sport does 
not get better support? It must be 
that the above “14 points” are not the 
reason for our promoting school ath- 
letics. 

History of intercollegiate athletics 
indicates four outstanding stages of 
development: 1. Physical training or 
gymnasium stunt stage. 2. The neces- 
sary evil or blowing-off-steam attitude 
towards sport. 3. Gate receipts or 
public appeal policy. 4. Health and 
education through physical exercise 
stage. 

Although we are still floundering in 
the slough of the gate receipts and 
public appeal policy, we are, I believe, 
beginning to see the highlands of the 
health and education through phys- 
ical exercise stage merging through 
the fog of short-sighted policies that 
have surrounded us, through the mists 
of star hunting, commercialism, stunts 
spectacle, records and championships 
at all costs. We are coming to that 
stage where the great good enumer- 
ated in the above “14 points” will 
come to the greatest number and not 
the chosen few alone; when we will 
strive to make of every college man 
an athlete, and every athlete a man, 
making, as it were, not only the col- 
lege world safe for more athletes, but 
the athletes safe for the world,—then 
records, stars, public interest and 
championships will follow as naturally 
as the night follows the day. 


Offensive Basketball in 


the Big Ten Conference 


(Continued from page 15) 
man receiving the toss often times lost 
his guard in a block. 

Some of the teams this year used 
signals in their slow or set offense. 
The floor guard while advancing the 
ball would give a signal for a certain 
play to be tried. This was usually a 
hand signal. This is the first time in 
recent years such signals have been 
used in the conference. 

Slow deliberate set formations seem 
to be the predominating style of play 
this year and the last few years. 
The tendency for most young coaches 
is to overcoach. The most valuable 
things for a coach to know are the 
capabilities and limitations of his men. 
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Glenn S. Warner 
of 


Leland Stanford University 


and 


Robert C. Zuppke 








of the 
University of Illinois 


Will Personally Conduct 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


A School for Foot-ball Coaches 
July 2nd to July 14th 


12 Days of Intensive Training 











Send Today for a Folder Containing 
Information Concerning 


Dormitory Reservations and 
Camping Facilities 
N.B. The regular Summer Session of Bucknell University, July 2nd to August 


10th, offers a complete program for Teachers, Graduate Work, Teacher Training 
Courses, Demonstration School and regular College Work. 


All Summer Session classes are held in the morning. There is opportunity to take 
Academic Work in addition to the Coaching Course. 
For complete information write the 
Director of the Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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ATHLETIC JOURNAL 











COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 
The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 


Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 

Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 


John L. Griffith 
Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 


F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense 


Ralph Jones 
PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 








Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Til. 





April, 1928 



































Football Equipment That Is Different 


Designed by Robert C. Zuppke Built by Rawlings 


te: 7 





: . 
A 


Coach Robert C. Zuppke, Noted Football Coach of University of 
Illinois, whose last year’s “Starless team’ won the Big Ten Cham- 
pionship and was awarded the Dickenson trophy as National 
Champions. 


ASK US ABOUT THE ZUPPKE FOOTBALL 


Designed by Zuppke who describes it as follows: It has a pointed shape, slopes away fast from short center 
axis which enables the punter to kick a spiral which is caused by hitting one spot of the ball with one spot of the 
foot. This ball can be carried better because it fits in the arm pit as well as the palm and even if the elbow 
is jerked away by an opposing player the ball can be held. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT OF REAL INTEREST 


Three new football pants built with special designed kidney and hip pads that provide protection, minimum 
weight and freedom in action— ° 

Two new helmets with maximum protection and ventilation and minimum weight— 

Two new shoulder pads that protect without interfering with free movement of arms. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You These New Items 
The Rawlings Man Has Samples 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


8 West 37th St. 23rd & Lucas Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 

























































O'SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 











Used in every game during the 1927 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





























